From a painting by J. H. Dolph. 
RANGING. 
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From a painting by J. H. Dolph. 
RANGING. 
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FELINES AND CANINES 
IN LIFE AND ART 


By CHARLOTTE ADAMS, 


With original Tllustrations by 
J. H. Dolph. 


Cars and dogs, as the companions of the daily life of the human race, have 
played no small part in art. There are mousers and dogs depicted in the genre 
paintings of all nations, ancient and modern. In the ancient art of Japan the 
quaint native cat frequently appeared as an ornamental accessory. There is a 
Japanese picture in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, in which the interesting 
Japanese cat adorns the boudoir of a lady. Another Japanese painting in the 
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same building, which belongs to the grand 
old school of ‘Tosa, represents all the animals 
gathered about the death-bed of Lord Buddha. 
The cat is absent from the principal group, 
for, perceiving the presence of a mouse, she 
left her post by the bedside of Lord Buddha 
to go mouse-hunting, and when she returned 
he was dead. 

Quite famous were the cats of ancient 
Egypt which were consecrated to the worship 
of Bubastis (Pasht), known as the Goddess of 
Cats. This adulation of cats was handed down 
to the followers of Mahomet, and to this day 
one of the features of the annual pilgrimage 


KEEPING GUARD. 


PLAYFUL. 


to Mecca is the father or mother of 
cats, an old man or woman mounted 
on a camel surrounded by baskets 
filled with cats. It is stated by some 
authorities that cats did not enter 
Europe until the Middle Ages, but 
this fact seems doubtful, in view of 
the large number of felines found at 
that time in the East. The Italian 
painters introduced cats into their 
compositions, and so did the Dutch, 


SETTER PUPPIES. 
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A SOCIETY LION. 


who were particularly happy in the delineation of composed and stolid tabbies. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s cats were remarkably knowing, and his kitten-faced girls still 
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please posterity. | Hogarth’s 
cats, with their long bodies and 
thin, pointed faces, have a char- 
acter of their own. 

The leading cat-painter of 
America is Mr. J. H. Dolph, 
whom everyone knows, for his 
works appear constantly at ex- 
hibitions. He has worked and 
studied much abroad, at Paris, 
Antwerp, and Rome. Mr. Dolph 
excels in the delineation of fe- 
line and canine character. Ob- 


serve the ingenuous admiration 


of the four feline young ladies for the stolid pug who allows himself to be the object 
of their hero-worship. Mark the look of dawning intelligence and observation on 
the faces of the three puppies in their basket home. 

Lambert, Henriette Ronner, and Mr. Dolph are the most successful cat- 
painters of the time. ‘They all show fondness for the Angora type, with its 
delicate grace and exotic sentiment. The Dutch masters were fond of hunting- 
dogs of various breeds, and did justice to them in their works. Landseer set the 
fashion of his generation in England for pictured dogs. Other English painters 
of the domestic genre school have handled dogs ably. The study of the canine 
race in art is always valuable. As for Mr. Dolph, he has proved himself an able 
painter of dogs, and the paintings from which these reproductions were made 
speak for themselves as proofs of his ability. 


THE MORNING FROLIC, 
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A MAGICIAN OF LINE 
By JuLIAN HAWTHORNE, 


With original illustrations by Harley D, Nichols, 


ss ay WHATEVER difference of opinion may exist 
as to the effect on current literature of the 
present plethora of pictures in our illus- 
trated magazines, there can ~, 
be little doubt that the in- 
fluence on our art has been good. It 
has led artists to fix their attention on 
the pure elements of composition, form, 
and texture, and to eliminate all non- 
essentials. There was never a time in 
_ the history of art when the artist has 
‘told his story with so much econ- 
omy, point, and breadth as now. 
An untrained mind, required 
to give a representation of Nature as she appears to him, 
-- would begin to think of her color, solidity, and detail ; and 
were he told that the effect of all these could be sufficiently 
given by means of a few black lines on a piece of white paper, he would think he 
was being made the victim of the American joke. But give him plenty of blue, 
green, red and yellow paints, let him wreak his will in body-color, and allow him a 
magnifying-glass to work up detail withal, and he will regard you as an intelligent 
friend. 

But the artist’s work is ruled by three divinities— 
Truth, Imagination, 
and Selection. The 
two former belong 
to his character and 
temperament ; the 
latter is the whole 
issue of his artistic 


RATH’S THOR. (MUNICH.) 


study, training, and 
experience. An ar- 
tist might be called 
a selecter. Unless 
he can choose, out of 
the medley nature 
offers him, the cul- “Uy 
minating point, the THE HAUNTED GATE, (CAPRI) 
characteristic line, 

all his desire for truth and fervor of imagina- 
tion avail him nothing. Among our contem- 
porary artists and illustrators in black and 


A CORNER IN GABLES. (MUNICH.) 
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white, not all are always loyal to truth, and not 
many are endowed with creative imagination ; 
but not one of those whose work has got 
into the best magazines has failed to 
evince the acquired faculty of selection, 
and it is upon that that the entire modern 
art of wood-engraving has been built. 

It is an art accordant with the spirit 
of our age, this study of the resources 
of line. In all forms of art, as well as in 
all ways of life, we are become impatient 
of minutiz ; we demand the epitome, the 
essence, the bull’s-eye, the upshot. We 
hear the age called material ; but it is an age 

of spirit wrest- 
ling with matter : 
—sometimes try- 
ing to ignore 
matter, and 
see in its ap- THE FORGOTTEN PAST. (CAPRI) 
pearances only spirit in disguise. And 
these refined and pregnant drawings 
in pen and ink, or with the etching- > 
point, are the very spirit of pictorial 
art ; the spirit implying and suggest- 


RUIN IN BLOOM. (CAPRI.) 


ing the body, yet not hampered with it. 
There is profound significance in this, the 
mystic wisdom of reticence. We can never 
represent Nature as she is; this fact we 
learn when we cease to be children. ‘The 
painter, then, sings his song in the minor 
key ; he suggests what cannot be accom- 
plished ; he contents himself and us 
with a truth that is true relatively, ‘ 
though it may not be so literally. 
And he compensates for his im- 
potence to make real sunshine 
glow from his canvas by marshal- 


ling the wild and haphazard mate- THE RIVAL OF THE PALM, (caPRI.) 
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Geo 


rial before him into expressions of 
personal emotion and thought. Out 
of the tumultuous alphabet of the uni- 
verse he chooses those letters which 
utter the word of his soul—what he 
has felt and believed. ‘Titian, Turner, 
Millet, Corot reveal to us in their 
pictures the secret story of their ex- 
perience and creed of life. It makes 
small difference what subject they 
may select as the medium of the 
revelation ; their greatness lies 
not in their ma terial, but in 
the way they 


THE HCUSE OF THE BELLA DONNA, (GENOA.) 


The artist in black and white, 
and especially in line, takes a step 
beyond the painter. He makes us 
contributors to and associates in his 
work ; the more he dares to leave 


Vit 


SUNSHINE AND COLOR. (VENICE.) 


out, the more we are stimulated to sup- 
-ply ; and that which we supply is purely 
of the spirit. We take these delicate 
skeletons of form wrought on the preg- 
nant negative of paper, and project 
thereon not the dull hues of the pal- 
ette, nor even the potent tints of nat- 
ure, but the color that is within nature, “33% 
the light that never was, on sea or land, the 
pure beauty which matter hints of, but never 
compasses. In no other way can this glory 
be realized. The painter sets his own limit 
and must abide there ; but the artist in line 


gives us wings on which we may rise to THE WHISPER OF THE PALM. (CAPRI.) 
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WAYS OF WATER. (VENICE-) 


heights limited only by our own insight and enlightenment. Only, the wings must 


be fashioned aright. All depends on that. 
I know not where I could find a better text for the sermon than in these ex- ; 
quisite little drawings by Nichols. Their beauty and efficiency appear at a glance, 


as well as upon study. Each one is the very mot d’enigme of the subject treated. 


The Japanese simplicity of that pot with a plant in it at the head of this paper serves 
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TURQUOISE AND OPAL, (VENICE.) 


as keynote to the other specimens of 
his work. And whether he leads us 
amidst the tiled and gabled roofs, along 
the grotesque alleys and beneath the 
queer archways of the German city, or 
conjures us to Italy, to wander among 
sun-steeped ruins, beneath stone pines 
(sole successful | rivals of the trop- 
ic palm), along % the lovely sweep 
of Geneva’s RK marble houses, 


up the deli cious heights of 


/ NY 


, 


A BUSINESS POINT OF VIEW. (VENICE.) 


torrid Capri, and in and out of the 
labyrinth of Venice, he never disap- 
points us with a clumsy or unmeaning 
touch. ‘The technique of his drawing 
is irreproachable, and his composition 
is always intelligent and not seldom 
masterly. Our modern love of accurate 
fact has led us to prefer the photograph, 
or one or other of the numerous pho- 
tographic reproductive processes, as 
means of illustration to the ordinary 
“picturesque sketch” of the touring 
artist. We dread exaggeration from 
the personal equation of the latter ; 
whereas we know that the photograph, 
however ill it may compose, is at all 
events precise and literal; if we were : 2 

to visit the scene ourselves, so and not BESIDE THE RIALTO, (VENICE.) 
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otherwise should we find it. 
This is true enough, and pho- 
tography has done invaluable 
service in teaching the pub- 
lic how to detect 
careless and 
unconscientious 
work. But such 
drawings as 
these of Nichols 
are benefited, 
not injured, by 
the personal 
equation ; for it 
has led the artist 
to pick out the ~“-= 6-2) 
meaning phrases 
of the scene only, : 
instead of dis- 
torting Witat te SUN AND SHADOW, (VENICE.) 
has seen to accord witha narrow and dis- 
proportioned mannerism. Having picked | 
them out, moreover, his educated hand ) 
has been /; 
able to 
depict 
them with that lucid and seemingly effortless 
fidelity which avouches the finished workman. / 
It is pleasant to know that Harley D. 
Nichols is a young man, and an American 
of the Northwest. A wood-engraver’s 
apprentice from his seventeenth to 
his twenty-first year, he afterward 
studied from the life in Chicago, and 
practised pen-drawing for photo- 
engraving reproduction. Com- 
ing to New York in 1881, 
he benefited by the crit- 
icism of Parsons, of Har- 
per’s, and Fraser, of the 
Century, At present writ- 
ing he is in California, 
where, for such a man as 
he, happiness is sure to 
abound, and fame to in- 
crease ; and with his fame, 
the credit and value of Amer- Puree Kar 3// 
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THE NATURAL BENT OF AN ARTIST’S MIND 


By HILLARY BELL. 
With original illustrations by many artists, 


WitH whatever voice it may seek expression art is always consistent, not only 
in its efforts toward beauty, but in its emotions. It was a happy conceit of the an- 
cients that united the Muses by ties of family relationship. We are indebted to the 
Greeks for many of the material and immaterial matters that make modern life worth 
living. But among the great variety of bequests by which Athens has enriched all sub- 
sequent cycles she left no fancy more logical and instructive than the legend of the 


From a painting by Stanley Middleton. 
THE FAVORITE AUTHOR. 
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nine sisters. Age cannot wither 
nor custom stale the daugh- 
ters of Zeus and Mnemosyne. 
After a lapse of over two thou- 
sand years, the sentiment of 
affection and sympathy which 
first drew these remarkable 
young women together in an 


Drawn by J. L. France. 


A COAST SCENE. 


Olympian household still exists; and to-day, 
as in the period of Euripides, the Muses con- 
tinue in pleasant communion of spirit, ambition, 


Drawn by Parker Newton. 


READY TO RACE. 


success, and disappointment. 
There still has been and always 
must be active fellowship of | 

Drawn by Joseph P. Birren. 


SUNDAY SERVICE—HOME FOR THE POOR, 


aspiration and experience be- 
tween people of the library, the 
opera, the stage, and the studio. 
Their hopes are based upon a 


From a painting by J. C. Nicoll. Drawn by E. R. Bowdish. 
MOONRISE OVER THE MARSH. THE OLD MILL, 
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Drawn by E. W. Kemble. 
A WELL-DESERVED WARNING. 


common purpose in art. Each is striving for excellence, and the path of everyone 


is beset by hindrances that must be overcome before success is attained. Discontent 
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remains unavoidable. mer- 
chant may be complacent and a 
H tradesman self-satisfied, but the 
y man who has art 
in him endures 
almost continual 
anxiety over the 
difference be- 


tween an _ ideal 
and the proper A 
method in arriv- 
ingatit. This is 


why the Greeks 


constructed the Drawn by Carle J. Blenner. 
ELISE.” 


Muses, not for 
one gen- 


eration 

Drawn by J. Wells Champney. only ’ but 
EXPECTANCY, for all 


time. Calliope, Euterpe, and 
Melpomene have chafed through- 
out the centuries, sympathized 
with each other’s failures, aided 
and rejoiced in each other’s tri- 
umphs. ‘The famous sisters are 
coy, fascinating, illusive ; and 
however we may woo them with 
the pen, the brush, the cadenza, 


i 
or the sock and buskin, these 
alluring ladies are hard to win. py acon by W. Deming. 

Hence, the natural bent of WHEN BLEAK WINDS BLOW. 


From a monotype by. JH. ‘Shar, 


MAKING MONOTYPES, 
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an artist’s mind is seldom that 
which fate allows him to fol- 
low. ‘The majority of authors 
believe themselves to be poets, 
and would relinquish the ro- 
| mance in favor of the rhyme if 
the world were not prejudiced 
against lyrics. ‘There is no 
Milanese tenor who does not 

maintain that his method is 
suited to the scores of Bay- 
reuth; and the Wagnerian 
soprano invariably insists that 
she can interpret the spirit THE FORECLOSURE OF THE MORTGAGE. 


# 


of Donizetti. The tragedian 
sighs for wit, and the comedian 
aspires to the time when his 
audience shall recognize the 
romantic dignity of his Romeo. 
With this general discontent 
in the world of art, it is not 
to be expected that painters 
should be satisfied. They are 
not. Probably there is more 
tugging at the snaffle of cir- 
cumstance in the studio than 
can be discovered in music, 
the drama, or the library. But 
singers, actors, and writers 
voice their disappointments to 


From a painting by Theodore Robinson. the world, while the palette 
IN THE HOT-HOUSE. 


Th 


Drawn by S. Crosby. From a painting by Walter Satterlee. 
AUNT POLLY’S DROP IN, THE PASSION FLOWER. 


er 


EVENING GLOW. 


alone knows its owner’s fretfulness in 
the environment that fortune has forced 
him to. The goddess who presides over 
the destinies of the studio is less elo- 
quent than her sisters, and more shy of 
the interviewer. If she complains at 
all it is in a philosophic, good-natured 
way, as if there were no evils in life 
that could not be remedied by effort 
and abolished by perseverance. 

Such an instance is the present one. 
The editor of this magazine has by some — From a painting by Thomas W. Wood. ) 
uncommon ingenuity persuaded the stu- DARNING DAY. | 


Drawn by Paul de Longpre. 


FRAGRANT AND FAIR. 


dio to reveal a secret which the world 
has long wished to know. ‘The story 
was told pleasantly. There was neither 


Drawn by G. B. Drake. Drawn by Victor Perard. 


A WET NIGHT. TAKING A PROSPECTIVE VIEW. 
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pathos nor rancor in its relation. Yet 
underneath the optimistic humor with 
which most of our painters dismiss the 
inconveniences of the present in antic- 
ipating the more agreeable conditions 
of the future, it is easy to observe the 
tinge of disappointment. From _ these 
records it would appear that the patron 
divinity of the easel, although not so 


Drawn by E. J. Meeker. 


THE CASTLE GATE. 


From a painting by J. D. Woodward. 
A GRAY DAY IN SPRING. 


Drawn by H. Martin Beal. 
THE LORD'S ELECT. 


much of a grumbler at fate as her lively 
literary, dramatic, and musical sisters, 
is no more content with her lot. It 
seems that the majority of our artists 
look forward hopefully to a day when 
they can paint to please themselves, 
not to sat- 

isfy the 
whims 
of the 

public; 

and that 

they all 

intend 


‘Drawn by Lyell Carr. 
BY THE CABIN WINDOW. 


to be rewarded in the maturity 
of their power for the disap- 
pointments that attended its 
youth. 

Stanley Middleton has ap- 
parently come within speaking 
distance of that felicitous pe- 
riod. “Being an admirer of 
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THE AFTERGLOW. 


originality,” he declares, “I have always been 
more or less dissatisfied with my work, because 
it lacked that quality. But of late I have found 
myself drifting into a scheme of doing softer and 
more atmospheric effects, and it occurred to me 
that this was more original and quite foreign to 
my usual style. These facts, together with the 
assurance that my present efforts are appreciated, form the reason why I like the ) 


Drawn by A. C. Redwood. 


CG@EUR D'ALENE INDIAN, 


style I have selected.” 


From a painting by Thomas B. Craig. 


A MORNING IN EARLY SUMMER. 
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Drawn by Lenjamin Lander. 
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J. L. France is still more 
fortunate. ‘This artist has a 
natural love for marine paint- 
ing. He lived inan inland town 
and learned the rudiments of 
his art in scenes quite separate 
from the phase of nature that 
ultimately developed its scope. 
* But,” he says, “the reason 
why I like marine subjects is, 
I think, because when I was 
very young I played around 
boats, and was out on the 
water a good deal, as we lived 
near New York Bay. I have 
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Drawn by J. C. Phillips. 


HAYING TIME IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


From a painting by Alfred Jones. 


GUIDING THE THREAD, 


noticed that a great many 
painters who start on cer- 
tain subjects when they 
begin their art-training, 
invariably come back to 
their first likes, although 
they may have tried other 
subjects in the mean- 
time.” 

Joseph P. Birren de- 
votes what time he has to 
spare from the easel to 
the study of philosophy. 
“ Perhaps,” he says cheer- 
fully, “it is no more to be 
supposed that the artist 


| 
trom a painting by M. F. H. de Haas. 
AT THE MERCY OF NEPTUNE. : 
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Drawn by 


G. A. Travers. 
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may always select those themes which conform to his wishes 
than that he can cause the circumstances of life to conform to his 
tastes. Few of those who essay pictorial illustration are permitted 
to select their own subjects, and so our shortcomings may with 
complacency 
be laid at the 
door of the 
publisher. The 
ideals of a man 
of originality 
must of neces- 
sity be far be- 
yond his imme- 
diate ability to 
interpret them. 
But if it were 
my privilege to 
choose the sub- 
jects for my 
drawings, I 
know that they 
would be, al- 
most invariably, themes of home life, with a touch of humor, a 
quiet simplicity, and an impression of color by the handling of 
lights and shadows.” 

Parker Newton has ambition and the requisite talent to be a 
marine painter. But circumstances have divorced him from the 
sea, and his art is devoted profitably, if not always in sympathy 
with the artist’s bent, to other themes. J. L. Nicoll is more hap- 
pily employed 
in moonlit and 
evening land- 
scapes. E. W. 
Kemble, who 
possesses hu- 
mor, delicacy, 
and sentiment, 
and is able to 
express these 
qualities felici- 
tously, can do 
as he pleases in 
art. Another 
lucky painter 
is E. A. Bell, 
who modestly 
declares: “I happen to be of the few fortunates who paint what 
they like and as they like.” J. Wells Champney, who has a gift 


Drawn by G. E. Burr. 
A PASSIVE STREAM. 


SEEING THE ELEPHANT. 


Drawn by 
G. A. Travers | 
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that all artists seem to envy 
though few possess, seeks 
new worlds to conquer in his 
statement: ‘We paint por- 
traits for our living, you know. 
When we are through work, 
and are left to our own in- 
clinations, we do figure com- 
position sketches, and not the 
conventional pose por- 
traits.” Carle J. Blenner is 
better satisfied with life in 
the confession : “I am rather 
fortunate in being able to do 
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Drawn by Oscar R. Coast. 
ADOBE HOUSE—SANTA BARBARA. 


that which I most prefer, generally painting landscapes in the summer and portraits 


Drawn by Edward F. Payne. 


TUNING. 


Drawn by Gustave Liebscher. 


AN AFTERNOON NAP, 


during the winter.” ‘The bent of E. W. Deming 
is toward scenes of Indian warfare. J. H. Sharpe 
has a leaning toward impressionism in style. ‘The 
favorite study of Theodore Robinson is the figure 
in sunlight. G,. A. Reid dislikes conventionality. 
S. Crosby’s 
ambition is 
centred upon 
the human 
figure. Wal- 
ter Satterlee 
would by 
preference 
devote his 
brush wholly 
to religious 
works. P. E. 


Drawn by W. P. Bodfish. 


SPRING HOUSE-CLEANING. 


Rudell is absorbed in studies 
of atmospheric effects. T. W. 
Wood delights in painting aged 
people and negroes. Paul de 
Longpre spends all his efforts 
in delineating flowers. G. B. 
Drake finds a wet night in the 
city streets one of his most en- 
joyable themes. H. Martin Beal 
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Drawn by F. F. English. 
VILLAGE SMITHY.” 


discovers his favorite work in that wherein antique costumes are introduced. E. 
J. Meeker is satisfied to devote his best skill to any subject with figures. 

Lyell Carr prefers figures, but has established himself in business as a decora- 
tor. “Had to,” he amusingly declares, “to keep from being driven into a corner. 


RETURN FROM THE MEADOWS. 


Drawn by A. W. Van Deusen. . 
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Painting for money is one thing, 
and painting for the love of it 
is another. <A fellow can’t 
come right out and say, ‘ This 
is the work I prefer, and it 
is the work I shall do,’ when 
picture-buyers are looking for 
something else. Hecan send 
a picture to the Academy oc- 
casionally of the style in which 
he is interested, but it will be 
passed by with the remark: 
‘That lacks his individuality ;’ 
and then he will be forced to 
go back to the old rou- 
tine.” Therefore Mr. Carr 
has sternly turned the 


Drawn by Harry L. Parkhurst. 
muse of high art out of 
AN OLD FRENCHMAN. 


Drawn by Louts A. Holman. doorsandis making money 

in decoration. Of a different metal 
is J. D. Woodward, who paints everything that 
impresses him. Benjamin Lander likes noth- + 
ing so well as rural scenes of a quiet and rest- a 
ful nature. Allen C. Redwood delights in 4 
depicting scenes of strange adventure by flood 


and field, and has ambition to illustrate 
Drawn by C. F. Seiss. 
matters that transcend the power of words rene 
MUSK TORTOISE. 


to convey adequately.” Thomas C. Craig 
loves pastoral scenes and cattle, 
and would be satisfied to follow in 
the footsteps of Rosa Bonheur. J. 
C. Phillips enjoys studies of negro 
character. Edward Payne has a 
taste for the delineation of pretty 
young women. C. Durand Chap- 
man delights in imaginative sub- 
jects, and finds “ especial charm 
in depicting enchanting scenes 
or grewsome horrors, such as 
we behold in dreams.” Alfred 
Jones hopes some day to ex- 

change the graver for the brush, settee, 
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Drawn by J. H. Henken. 
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in which event he 
will take to figure- 
painting. G. E. Burr 
likes tree subjects, 
but has also taste for 
the antique. W.M. 
Goodes’ motto is, 
“The most popular 
art is the best,” and his wise preference is to achieve works that 
willsell. E. R. Bowdish 
finds pleasure only in 
the beautiful aspects 
of nature, and delights 
in depicting young 
women and children in 
colonial costumes, al- 
Drawn by though he has not yet 
Henry A. Loop. oftered such work to 
STUDY OF LEGs, die public. 
W. P. Bod- 
fish derives 
his highest 
enjoyment 
from sucha 
scene as is 
herewith 
presented. 
A concise 
expression 


IN THE ARMS OF MORPHEUS, 


Drawn by C. C. Cooper. of the nat- 
DOROTHY. 


ural bent of a 
number of 
our best- 
known ar- 
tists is not 
without 
inter- 
est. It may be observed by all who are fa- 
miliar with the general work of these 
painters, that although in some in- 
stances a man is congenially 
employed in following out 
own themes, the ma- 
aL Oe jority of our artists have 
to paint subjects that 
they enjoy less than the public likes. 
For example, M. F. H. De Haas’ favorite theme 
=',"*°- isa moderate gale off the coast ; Will R. Drake, 


Drawn by C. Moore Smith. 
THE MODEL. 


Drawn by Jay Hambridge. 
OF THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
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animal life; A. S. 
Daggy, humorous 
sketches and cari- 
cature; Frank 
_ French, wood- 
engraving— 
draws and 
paints only 
as “ pot boil- 
ers;” F.. F. 
English, rural 
scenes and vil- 
lage smithies ; 
Harry S. Watson, 
rural scenery; Fran- 
cis Wheaton, summer 
sheep scenes. 
The difference be- 
tween the artist’s personal taste in work and the 
Drawn by H. S. Watson. themes by which his talent is best known to the 
MUSIC OR WATERMELONS. public are illustrated by remarks from William Sar- 
tain: “In Couture’s ‘Entretien du le Peinture,’” he 
says, “we learn that Decamps always thought he ought to paint smooth and 


Drawn by Frank French. 
A CHARGE UPON THE COUNTY. 


Drawn by C. J, Budd. 


UNLOADING HUDSON RIVER BOATS, 
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elaborate, as David did. Fre- 
quently he tried to, but could 
not, and he reverted to the 
natural method which we now 
so highly prize. Here is a 
case of a man wanting todo 
bad work, and not knowing 
that he was naturally better 
than his ideal. I remember 
also that Ribera was so much 
struck with the style of Cor- 
reggio, as shown in his works 
at Parma, that he changed 
his style to that sort of paint- 
Drawn by Francts Wheaton. 


SHEEP IN WINTER. 


ing. But no one wanted these 
pictures, and he had to re- 
vert to his forcible, pictu- 
resque 
style.” 
From 
which 
it may 
be ob- 
served 
thatour 
paint - 


Drawn by Francis Wheaton. ers do 
SHEEP IN SUMMER. not al- 


ways paint as they wish, but as fortune compels them. The 
natural bent of an artist’s mind is to win and wed the muse 
that brings the inspiration of genius to his palette. But she oe 
is a maid as coquettish as her sisters, and often defers his bie 5 
happiness until his beard is whiter than that of her own im- Drawn by une Barnes. 

mortal father. ‘PLEASE GIVE ME A PUSH,” 


Drawn by A. S. Daggy. 
THE CRUST OF HUMANITY. 
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A FIELD FOR THE CONNOISSEUR 
By ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY. 


With Original Illustrations by Edgard Farasyn. 


THE correspondent of the Mew York Tribune gave Holland 
its due when he said, “ The exhibit of that country in the Art 
Building here is in the very forefront of contemporary paint- 
ing. The three rooms full of oil-paintings, and the two 
alcoves hung with water-colors, are among the places at 
the Fair where there is most pleasure of an artistic sort to 
be encountered.” 

Among the most prominent of Dutch modern painters 
are Josef Israels, Mesdag, Blommers, Mauve, Artz ; among 
the famous Belgians, Jan Van Beers, Courtens, Jan Verkas, 
and Edgard Farasyn. 

The artists of the Netherlands have inaugurated a new 
movement so full of color and tone that the tide of art 
students is turning from France and setting toward the 
Low Countries. 

But it is not alone in color that the Dutch and Belgian 
artists excel. The lines of character which interested 
Rembrandt are repeated in the faces of the people to-day, 
and their painters are noted for their sympathy and sentiment as well as for 
their forceful rendering of character. One of the noblest and most touching paint- 
ings at the Fair was Israels’ “ Alone in the World ”—a peasant seated, grief and 
wonder-stricken, beside his dead wife. Neuhuys, from his love of child-life, might 


WAITING FOR A JOB. 
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be called the Edward Frére of Holland. Blommers has as much 
sympathy, though perhaps not so much sentiment, as Mauve, who 
was the Dutch Millet. 

3elgium is nearer to Paris, her artists are more 
influenced by the Parisian leaven, but Edgard Farasyn 
is both original and true to his nationality. His 
Antwerp types are very characteristic, and form the 
illustrations for this article. His “Old Sailor” 
recalls the fact that many of his 
pictures have been suggested by 
scenes at the wharves of Antwerp. 
His World’s Fair picture, “ Emi- 
grants Embarking at Ant- 
werp,” was a noble paint- 
ing. ‘The bustle, the con- 
fusion of departure, the 
shouting sailors, the dazed 
look in the faces of the 
emigrants, the pathos of 
grief in the parting of a 
husband and wife, are all 
depicted with a masterly 


hand. ‘The young work- 
man leaning on the trestle 
in another of our sketches 
might have been standing 
on the quay watching this 
embarkation, for his face 
is full of unutterable 
things, the desperation of 
a life of toil predominat- 
ing. They are all toilers ; 
the milk-seller, with her bright brazen can, the 
stolid market-woman, and the patient donkeys. 

These last remind us of the same subject 
painted by Verhas, and entitled “The Martyrs of 
the Watering- Place.” 

Farasyn resides in Antwerp, but he has been a 
wide traveller and has won honors in foreign lands, 
having been twice medalled in Australia and at the 

Exposition Universelle of 1889. Visitors to Antwerp 
fe may remember his “ Fish Markets of Antwerp” 
in the museum of that city. In view of these 
suggestive facts have we not, in the modern art 
of the Netherlands, a field which Americans gen- 
erally have not sufficiently studied and enjoyed ? 
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A THOROUGH MUNICH LANDSCAPIST 
By CHARLES DE Kay. 
With Original Illustrations by Peter Paul Miller, 


In the northern zone of the good city of Munich, and in that quarter partic- 
ularly set apart for art galleries and artists—the Quartier Latin of Munich, let us 
say—dwells a painter whose parents destined him for the studio, when, with Rubens 
- in their eye, they baptized him Peter Paul. When the writer was 
TaN there, in the summer of 1891, three paintings by him figured mod- 
% estly at the Munich Exhibition : “ Autumn,” “ A Sunday Outing,” 

ay and “ River’s Edge.” It is but a few steps from the Glaspalast 

g to the Linprunn Strasse, where his studio is, and a short 
stroll takes you to 
the Glyptothek, 
the old and the 
new Pinakothek, 
and the Academy 
of Creative Arts. All 
this quarter is spacious, 
orderly and well-cared for, embellished 
here and there with statues, but orna- 
mented more particularly with these and 
other buildings of renown. At the same 
time it is a military quarter, for barracks 
of infantry and artillery are in or near it ; 
thus, after truly modern German fashion, 
do artand soldiering proceed side by side. 

Peter Paul Miiller distinguishes himself from the other score of German artists 


AN ARAB. 


of his name by that sound drawing which the Munich Academy imparts. In the 


CARAVAN HALTING AT EL KAIRTARA, 
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landscape with sheep and_ shepherd, 
“Forty Feeding as One,” the sweep 
and swell of the pasture are indicated, 
as well as the modeling of the sheep. 
In “Low ‘Tide on the Dutch Coast” 
the figures of diggers of shell-fish and 
of fishermen recede nicely toward the 
horizon, and each figure stands solidly 
and well on its own pair of legs. There 
is evidence enough in the smaller draw- 


RIVER'S EDGE. 


practice of observation follows him. 


A QUIET REACH, 


ings, like “An Easy Hat,” of the firm 
hand and trained eye that preside over 
his work. The bovine gait of the peas- 
ant woman who labors many hours on 
her feet and learns early to move slowly, 
is indicated in the pose of the figures. 
Herr Miiller has not made walking trips 
about southern Germany without profit. 
He has observed the man who cuts out 
peat from the moor and the woman 
who stacks it up in the sun todry, And 
when he travels to other countries this 


At Paris he happens to witness the destruc- 


“FORTY FEEDING AS ONE.” 
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PEAT CUTTING IN BAVARIA. 


tion of the Opéra Comique by fire. In Naples he sees the picturesqueness of a great 
tilted dray which must make the largest horse in its shafts look like a pony. In 
Palmi he appreciates the odd silhouette of houses on the fronts of which individual 


AUTUMN IN SOUTH GERMANY. 
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fancy has burgeoned into odd balconies and 
sheds high up toward the roof; and in North 
Africa he knows how to see and repeat in oils 
or sepia the bright dresses and odd figures of 
the natives, the queer silhouette and primeval 
head of the camel, the heat of the sun, the long 
sterile lines of the desert. 
Peter Paul Miiller is‘about forty years old, 
having been born in Berlin 
in 1853. He is thoroughly 
identified with Munich, how- 
ever, Prussian though he be, 
and has not remained 
silent in the great war 
that has been raging 
among the artists of 
Munich and_ their 
foreign disciples 
these half-dozen years, that war of Progres- 
sives 
against 
Conserva- 
tives, of the 

younger against 
the older, of im- 
pressionists against the anecdotical 
and story-telling painters. The for- 
mation of the secessionist band has not 
left him indifferent. In so large a con- 
course of artists as Munich presents, 
it is difficult to get a hearing and raise 
one’s self above one’s fellows. Herr 
Miiller has many rivals, and his fame 
still belongs to a comparatively narrow 
circle. But in Munich, and in Germany 
generally, he is recognized as a talented 
man who is beginning to make people 
talk of him, notwithstanding the draw- 
back that rises from socommon a name. 

Each one of his pictures has com- 
position of an intelligent sort, that is 
to say, the single figures or groups, 
the human beings and animals, the 
woodlands and water, are placed with 
a feeling for their proper distribution 
which cannot be taught to an artist ; 
it must be natural to him, or it will not 7 
be well done. In the picture with A STREET IN PALMI. 


A NEAPOLITAN CART. 


AN EASY HAT. 
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sheep observe the distribu- 
tion of the trees, thinking of 
them merely as so many up- 
right lines; then consider 
the lines of stubble and ranks 
of feeding sheep. In the 
strand view from Holland 
note the way in which the 
woman’s figure in the right 
foreground balances _ the 
group of three in the left 
middle distance and the more 
distant fishing-boat which 
practically adds its own mass 
to that of the group in ques- 
tion. 
BURNING OF opeRA COMIQUE, PARIS, Herr Miiller is one of STREET SCENE, PARIS. 
those soundly taught, natu- 

ral landscape painters of which Diisseldorf had formerly a monopoly, and Munich 
now turns out. His is a talent capable of much more than the present output, 
but one not likely to go much beyond his achievement so far, unless under stress 
of changed scenes and other emotions. Life is very simple, but very cozy and 
warm for artists in Munich, and there is but one city that tempts them to migrate 
by reason of its superior attractions, and that is Paris; but one other which allures 
by reason of its incomparable market for pictures, and that is London. A pretty 
safe guess would say that Herr Miiller might find in England a career almost as 
certainly as Alma ‘Tadema the Belgian, or Hubert Herkomer the Bavarian. 


LOW TIDE ON THE DUTCH COAST, 
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ETCHING AND PAINTER-ETCHING 


By James D. SMILLIE., 


With original Illustrations by Members of the New York Etching Club. 


STRICTLY speaking, the term etching may be applied 
to any process where there is corrosion of metal by the 
use of acids. It has been practised since early in the 
sixteenth century. Generations of professional engrav- 
ers have taught to succeeding generations methods of 
work that, being carefully observed, have resulted in 
conventionalizing the art until all spontaneity and indi- 
viduality have gone out of it. There has been developed 
wonderful skill in cutting delicate lines with a regularity 
and precision that could be rivalled only by an intelligent 
machine. Progress in this direction could not go on 
forever. Its very perfection was at last an objection to it. 
“ Faultily faultless,” it became cold and uninteresting. 
Looking at it one sighed for some evidence of freedom 


Wit, insist- 


From an etching by 
Samuel Colman, 


saying 
what had 
to be said in the shortest and most 
direct manner possible. 

Then the painter etched, and 
he etched in the spirit of the 
painter. He ignored all the tradi- 
tions so religiously observed by the 


JAPANESE INRO AND NETSUKE. 


professional engraver or etcher. 
Spirit, freedom, and suggestive- 
ness are the qualities loved and 
cultivated by the painter, and al- 
most unknown, unfortunately, to 
most conventional etchers or en- 
gravers. ‘To the mass of people, 
no doubt, painter-etching must 
seem to want something in the 
way of completeness or finish, and 
from them comes the demand for a 
result that is more like a picture ; 
that is, something having tone- 
effects, soft, blending gradations 


from the trammels of teach- 
exhibition of a spirit that 
restricted by rule, for some 
and impetuosity that, like 


ed upon _ 


From an etching by Edwin Abbey. 


WITH DAINTY STEPS. 


ers, for some 
could not be 
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of tint and careful manipulation. ‘The 
public is accustomed to getting what it 
demands, and in this case its require- 
ments have not passed unheeded. 
Twelve or fifteen years ago etching 
was presented to our public as a novelty 
—not a vew novelty, but an old nov- 
elty, all the better for having been sev- 
eral times renewed since it was a nov- 
elty for 
the first 
time. The 
New York 
Etching 
Club was one of the first, if not the first, of the 
organizations of its kind in the field, and was mainly 
instrumental in developing 
the early stages of what 
soon proved to be a veri- 
table etching craze. The 
first club exhibitions were 
very interesting, showing 
serious work in the effort 
to give expression through 
an unfamiliar form of art 
speech. Very little of the 
work showed technical 


WHERE IRVING'S SALMAGUNDI” WAS PUBLISHED. 


knowledge ; in most cases, oy 
it might be said, that it an etching by 
, was better for the want of Thomas W. Wood. 


One charm of the work 


, of the painter-etcher is that it is, you may say, un- 
sophisticated ; in place of technical nicety, there is 


From an etching by : 

Carlton T. Chapman. 


STREET IN ST. MALO. 


a free individual and painter- 
like manner of drawing lines 
and producing results. This 
charm, in the nature of things 
as they exist, is beyond the 
view of the general public. 
As has been already said, a 
little more “ finish’ was de- 
manded, and ever a little more, 
and in answer more and more 


From an etching by J. C. Nicoll. 


of what was considered finish MAKING FOR HARBOR. 
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From an etching by J. A. S. Monks. 


THE MORNING CALL. 


was given, and in generous recognition of the power that pays the bills the area as 
well as the finish was increased until, very soon, the matter of size might be described 


\) 


From an etching by Joseph Lauber. 


STARTING FOR WORK. 
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From an etching bv Walter S. Lathrop. 
THE PATH THROUGH THE FIELDS, 


not as area, but as acreage. Print publishers 
seemed to spring into existence, keenest competi- 
tion developed a vast business, and “ etchings ” of 
every size, shape, and color flooded the land. It 
was a veritable effervescence and soon subsided. 
The result was disheartening to many. It looked 
like a disappearance, but in the bottom of the meas- 
ure the aqua-vitz still remained. The froth only, 
the result of unnatural conditions, had been blown 
off. The club was not dismayed, and is to-day 
more firmly established than ever in pure love for 
its art, undefiled by commercial contaminations. 
Better etchings, in the best sense of the word, 
are now produced here than ever before. ‘They 
are not done to meet a business demand, but in 
answer to adesire to give expression to some ideas 
through a pictorial art medium most suitable to 
them. Some of the young students in our art 
schools have recently taken hold of etching with 
enthusiasm, a fact full of promise for the future. 


From an etching by 
Carlton T. Chapman. 
ALONG SHORE. STREET IN CHARTRES. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF DUTCH ART 
By ALFRED TRUMBLE. 
With original illustrations by Clara T. McChesney, 


THE art of this country has successively expe- 
rienced several distinct and powerful influences 
from that of modern Europe. One may be credited 
to Germany, at the period when the Diisseldorf 
school flourished. Then came that of France. 
In both cases there were subdivisions to the move- 

ment, as 
to the 


dorf era 
succeed- 

ed that 
of Munich; and the Romantic school 
of France has given place to the real- 
ism of the Luminists and Impression- 
ists of the present. Now we find anoth- 
er foreign factor in the field. Holland 
has entered the lists, and is not only 
creating a profound impression upon 
America, but is actually forcing con- 
verts in Germany and France as well. 


THE COBBLER, 


There is no special mystery about 
the force which Dutch art exercises 
upon that of the world of which Holland 
is, geographically, so small a part. It 
is the power of masterful simplicity. 
The Dutchmen turn to Nature for their 
inspiration, and they translate her with- 
out affectation or sensational technique. 
They do not paint exactly what they see, 
but they paint what they see in the 
spirit which it arouses in them, invest- 
ing it with humanity, life and the senti- 
ment which existence communicates to 
a those who study it with the double-sight 
RETURNING THANKS. of eyeand mind. ‘They make no attempt 
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to create sentimental subjects, 
but they find the sentiment in 
actuality, and, according to their 
powers, repeat it to us with what- 
ever eloquence their brushes may 
have at command. 

The simplicity of the life of 
Holland repeats itself in the art 
of Holland. The painters belong 
to, and are of, the people and the 
soil; they penetrate the soul of 
the people and inspire the spirit 
of the soil; they make no grasp, 
like their neighbors in Belgium, 
at grandiose motives, whose ren- 
dering must involve a departure 


YOUNG MATERNITY. 


from truth proportionate to the ambitious char- 
acter of the theme. As it is with Israels and Mes- 
dag, so it was 
with Mauve; 
so it is with 
men of minor 
fame, but 
great force, 
like Tholen, 
TerMeulen, Kever, Weissenbruch, Bastert, 
the Maris brothers, and many more. Any of 
these men might be makers of pictures in the 
decorative and popular sense. They remain, 
thanks to the atmosphere they breathe, tran- 
scribers of nature, interpreters of the poetry 
which belongs to the humblest phases of ex- 
istence, part of which they are. It is not 
many years since the art of the Netherlands 
secured a footing in the favor of American 
collectors, but it came at an opportune time. 
It appealed to a new generation of talented 
and ambitious men and women, who had THE CHURNER. 


IN THE KITCHEN. 
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A HOLLAND STUDY. 


THE SPINNER, 
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/ grounded their art on old lines and were hungry for , 
i a new method of expression. ‘The exhibition of 
some pictures by Kever, in New 
York, created a furore. Next 
year showed the result. Pictures 

in the Dutch style began to ap- 
pear in our exhibitions. Men 

and women of our country, 

on their summer tours, drift- 

ed into Holland instead of 
working in the worn-out 
fields of Brittany. And of 
those who have been among —~ AS 

the dykes and dunes few are disloyal to the charms woo wie’: 
%\ of that land, where the baby drinks with its tin 
./ mother’s milk the duty to fight the sea, to love the black soil, 

velveted with verdure, and be content in a cabin warmed by the 

wreckage of the North Sea, which is at once the country’s deadliest foe and 


greatest friend. 

Among the gifted younger artists of the United States who have fallen under 
the spell of this art is Miss Clara T. McChesney, who has now her studio in this 
city. Miss McChesney is 
a native of California, 
daughter of the superin- 
tendent of public schools 
at Oakland, where she 
was born. It was after a 
couple of vacations in 
Holland, vacations which 
were both relaxation and 
labor, that she made her 
real mark. Among the 
painters in water-colors of 
to-day Miss McChesney 
holds a conspicuous place. 
Her studies of Dutch life 
she paints in as complete 
sympathy with her subject 
as she does her native 
themes, and to the latter 
she has brought back from 
the Netherlands a feeling 
and expression which ren- 
der her works unique. 
She is a fine draughts- 
woman and a strong col- 
orist, and her future will 
record itself. 


THE GOOD BOOK. 
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A NEW FIELD IN AMERICAN ART 
By MARGUERITE TRACY. 
With original illustrations by Lyell Carr 


In his recent pictures and sketches, Mr. 
Lyell Carr treats the almost unexplored sub- 
ject of our peasant life in the South. For in 
the South we may really be said to have a 
peasant life, even of two kinds—the white 
and the black. Eastman 
Johnson brought it to 
view in his famous “ Old 
Kentucky Home,” and 
Winslow Homer followed 
him with scenes of the 
cotton fields; but be- 
fore Mr. Carr, with these exceptions, the illustrators alone 
had given us an inkling of the primitive people among whom 
he has become at home. 

Those who have only known him as a decorator may 
fancy him entirely represented by the gothic room in the 
old Charities Organization Society Building on University 
Place, where they find him at work. But he feels as happy, 
perhaps happier, in some one-roomed Georgia 
cabin, where the wind has clear sweep through 


A DISAGREEMENT. 


he sleeps over-well in favored closeness 
: to the fireplace, he is wakened by the | Et? 
> spattering of bacon grease in his face 
| as his hostess fries the breakfast. 

Living among them as he does, Mr. Carr has 
an opportunity to study their characters, and his 
a pictures of them are more than superficial views. 
4°. He makes himself one of them, understanding 
./ their jokes and their by-words, and they find 
him a genial comrade in spite of his possessing 
a strange sleight of hand. 

“ We-uns ben bettin’ ’bout you-uns,” 
an acquaintance said, coming upon him 
while he sketched the donkey for 
“Hanging On.” “This hyar feller 
‘lowed you-uns couldn’ make a live 
donkey, an’ I ‘lowed as how I'd seen 
you-uns make all kind o’ beastises, an’ 
I fotched him ter see fer hisse’f.”’ 


HANGING ON, 


STREWING COTTON SEED. 
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GOING TO TOWN. 


Mr. Carr made his visitors welcome and went on with his work. After watch- 
ing the donkey’s steady development the sceptic made the usual comment, “ Wal, 
that beats me,” and owned that he had lost the bet. 

It isnot only Mr. Carr’s “ beastises ” that are alive. The rough, strong render- 
ing that marks his style in these subjects is peculiarly adequate to expressing the 
types of the “ cracker” people. There are a multitude of hard possibilities in even 
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the gentlest aspect of this 
region, such as shown in ; 
“Going to Town.” The 
mild-faced old man and 
his deprecating mule seem 
fitily placed in the hazy 
WN landscape that Mr. 


\ 


ANE. Carr’s soft, warm col- 
oring makes so true to 
nature. But the gun 


across the saddle - bow 
THE MOONSHINER’S DAUGHTER. may be just as danger- 
aN rabbit ; and the mule that is picking 
rough mountain ravine is known 
eers as the “ Blind Tiger,” be- 
convenience for selling illicit 
capture. 
not among these illustrations 
ter when the fascinating art 
vealed to him. ‘“ Yo jes put 
de stick, jes so, an’ wine it 
an’ stick on de live coal 
chicken nose an’ down he 
him in de bag an’ carry him 


A CRACKER FIREPLACE, 


ous to a revenue officer as to a 
his way cautiously through the 
to Mr. Carr and the mountain- 
cause, like the similarly named 
whiskey, he is very hard to 
One phase of life that is 
tempted Mr. Carr last win- 
of chicken stealing was re- 
a piece o’ cotton on de end o’ 
on; den jes stick it in de sulphur 
an’ den jes hole it up by the 
come co-flump. Den jes put 
home.” A dark night is best, y and one way. of carrying the 
light is to dig outasmall pump- iy ; 3 kin and put a candle in it, 
replace the top, hide it under i\ ils I if your coat, and go into the 
| 


coop. ‘The chickens re- vive after a while and no 
one is the wiser. Mr. Carr © ~—— __ saw a picture in an old 
darky with the glow on 3 his face, holding his lighted 


cotton under the chicken’s nose, and it would have 
been painted but for the 


unfortunate obstacle that a negro in the dark is 
very much obscured. 

Mr. Carr sees the picturesque side of Geor- 
gia life in the open routine of the plantations as 


THE MOONSHINER. 


PICKING COTTON. PLAYMATES. 
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PLANTATION COTTON GIN. 


A GEORGIAN PEDDLER. 
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A HALT BY THE ROADSIDE, 


well as in the irregular work of the exclusive 
moonshiners—the mountain “ Four Hundred.” 
He interprets with sympathetic feeling the old 
cotton gin, the gin man on whom the cotton 
drifts like snow, the untrammelled owner of the 
plantation, the teamsters, the cotton pickers, and the old black peddler who has 


BILL MANN. 


always time to wait for a good shot by the road. 

The somnolent activity of the town has its attractions too, though he has only 
begun to touch on them. ‘Three officers pass, each gripping the wrist of a most vil- 
lanous negro, each with a Winchester across his right shoulder ; and while the citi- 
zens see only a “bad nigger” on his way to the “calaboose,” artists recognize a 
subject after Veretschagin’s heart. 

Mr. Carr’s prolonged studies in Paris made him master of the technique of 
his méter, and it is fortunate that during his subsequent wanderings in this country 
and Mexico the possibilities of other places claimed him only enough to give 
him firmer grasp of a subject which enlarges 
the scope of art in America; for it is but 
a short time since he first happened upon 
the quaint mountain folk among whom he has 
staked his claim, or heard the plantation 
negroes singing as they unloaded a train at 


sunset. 


THE COTTON-GIN MAN, A ** CRACKER” CARRIAGE. 
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PAINTING THE SEA 
By JOHN GILMER SPEED, 


With original illustrations by J, C. Nicoll, N.A. 


Ir matters not how much artists 
and critics of art may deprecate the 
pictures that tell stories, pictures in 
which the artist attempts to combine 
literary and artistic effects, the fact re- 
mains that the general public, as at 
present constituted, prefers such to 
those in which beauty alone is sought. 
This argues perhaps that the general 
public does not know a great deal, but 
it proves that the general public wants 
something concrete and tangible in works of art as in other things. We have a 
further proof of this fact in the high regard in which the public holds the best of 
the American illustrators. They are always helping to tell stories, and therefore 
their work is understood and appreciated. The painter who would be quickly 
popular must consider these things. It is true he may get this popularity by the 
sacrifice of things much better worth having, but that is his look-out. There is an 
entirely different class of artists, however, who rarely fail to find a public, indeed 
the public goes to them of its own accord because the subjects are grateful to all. 
I allude to the marine painters, to the men who paint the sea in its varying phases. 

A glimpse of land, a bit of forest, a view of mountain tops—these are repre- 
sentations of nature every bit as wonderful as any others. But the Philistine wants 
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THE OLD HARBOR AT BLOCK ISLAND. SEA-BEATEN ROCKS, 


to know what land, what forest, what mountain tops have been fixed in the canvas, 
and if he knows them not his interest wanes. With the sea, however, it is differ- 


PULPIT ROCK AT NAHANT, MASS. 


ent, for it is the same sea whether it beat on the coast of Maine or wash the shores 
of Mexico. ‘They know that sea, and whether they have seen it much or little they 
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love it. In the old days, 
when art was not in this 
country, and about the only 
pictures to be seen in an av- 
erage inland house, except 
wretched family portraits, 
were vulgar colored engrav- 
ings of “The Fair Beauty ” 
and “The Dark Beauty,” 
there was still in every parlor 
some hint of the sea, for the 
mantel - pieces were loaded 
with conch shells that whis- 
pered of the far off and mys- 
terious waters. This love of the sea is now gratified in a more satisfactory way 
by the little glimpse an artist can fix upon his canvas of the waves that break, 
the billows that roll, or the 
perilous rocks of the “ vasty 
deep.” It has been my priv- 
ilege in the pages of this 
magazine to mention the work 
of several American painters 
of marine subjects, and in 
this number are prints of some 
examples of another artist 
whose predilections seem all 
for the water where it is 
salt. 

Mr. J. C. Nicoll has won rec- 
ognition gradually and fairly, 
and his contributions to the 
various exhibitions in New York show him to be not only industrious, but care- 
ful and conscientious in his work. A print of a picture of the sea can rarely 
do it justice, for the color is lacking and can only be guessed at, Mr. Nicoll, 
whether he work in water- 
color or in oil, is partic- 
ularly fortunate in the 
color effects that he se- 
cures ; so the reader not 
familiar with the paint- 
ings must use a little im- 
agination when looking at 
the prints, and thereby en- 
hance his own pleasure, 
and at the same time get a 
better idea of Mr. Nicoll’s 
work as it comes from his 


brush. YORK HARBOR, MAINE. 


SAND DUNES, SAGAPONACK. 
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Drawn by Lewis D. Johnson, 


OLD FAITHFUL. 


A PORTFOLIO OF SKETCHES 
By ALEXANDER BLACK, 


Illustrated from its Contents, 


You open it with emotions of uncertainty, 
realizing that it holds possibilities which 
cannot be foreseen. You may be de- 
lighted, you may be profoundly bored ; 
while there is always the probability 
that you will suffer neither ex- 

treme of sensation. If you like 

some things and dislike others, 
there will always be a third class 
toward which you will have 
the special resentment that 
it does not give you the 
entertainment of even 

strenuously objecting. In Drawn by Mildred C. Green, 
any Case the portfolio ‘THE GLORY OF HER HAIR.” 


piques not a little. It has a first-hand charm. It gives the benefit of the doubt 
where finished work does not, and its literal studies challenge much fewer of the 
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critical antenne than do pictures 
more ambitious. 

Perhaps the most entertaining 
sort of portfolio is one representing 
the work of various hands, for in 


< 
Drawn by Lewis D. Johnson. 
A PORTRAIT FROM LIFE. 


such we escape in some degree the 
chance of finding mannerisms, reit- 
erations; even the weaker forces 
escape the adverse effect of duplica- 
tion. Sucha portfolio lies before me. 
It represents the work of the Art 
Students’ League of Buffalo, a young 
and flourishing guild, which makes an 
energetic and creditable effort to be 
modern. In this batch of pictures, 


Drawn by H, H. Green, 
THE WELL, 
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AN EVERY-DAY HORSE. 
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Drawn by H. H. Green, 
A STUDY BY CANDLE-LIGHT. 
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worked out in various media, there are 
the reflective and the original expres- 
sions of things in perhaps the inevitable 
proportion, while throughout all there 
are signs of a conscientious method. 

I think we shall be justified in believ- 
ing that the study of horses is popular 
in Buffalo. One artist in particular has 
devoted much attention, and profitably, 
to the analysis and expression of the 
horse’s traits. Somebody has said that 
the horse enjoys a wider range of admir- 
ers among human kind than any other 
animal, the dog or cat not excepted. 
So far as men are concerned, I suppose 
that cats are an acquired taste. On the 
other hand, all women do not like dogs. 
But neither sex nor social condition 


Drawn by Paul King. 
UNCLE PETE, 


Drawn by H. C. Taber. 
“IN PROFILE. 


limits affection for the horse. 
“Old Faithful” and the “ Every- 
day Horse ” are types of the toil- 
ing class which neither steam nor 
electricity have driven away. In 
the Portrait from Life’ we see 
one of those “all-around” horses 
one meets drawing the family 
phaeton. ‘The climate of Texas 
where you “ get to be a hundred 
years old before you. know it” 
is hardly more remarkable than 
the growth of art schools into 
healthy and fruitful prominence 
in this country. ‘The pride 
which a community feels in its 
schools of art will always seem 
to be entirely excusable to those 
who realize the significance of 
art education and the relation 
which it bears to the larger wel- 
fare of acommunity. Buffalo’s 
satisfaction is justified. 
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STRAY BITS OF CHARACTER 
By WILL CARLETON. 
With original illustrations by Victor Perard. 


IN art, as well as literature, there should be a vast va- 
riety of methods, for a good many kinds of people wait to 
be instructed and pleased. Besides, there is frequently a 
great diversity of moods in the same person—all of which 
must be ministered to, at one time and another. 

Some people, and perhaps all, when in certain states of 
mind, are fond of pictures brought out with photo- PN 
graphic accuracy; every detail attended to; every- es 
thing provided for; every incident faithfully re- i) 
lated. Others prefer only the salient points—a 
mere suggestion of items is sufficient. ‘They have 
no time for anything more—they want the spirit, 
the soul, of the scene and situation. 

Victor Perard’s work upon these pages will 
minister most to the latter class of people and 
moods. As one orator can give in ten words the 
story that another one has struggled with much 
voice and many gestures for an hour to make 
plain, so this silent story-teller dashes his ee | OS 
pencil across the paper a few times, and be- / 

THE TOURIST. hold! you see just what you already may | ar tue tuncu sraxp, 
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have noticed again and again, but never before rec- 
ognized in all its possibilities. You now have be- 
fore you for a steady gaze, that of which you have 
had only a glimpse, a sketch that supplies the place 
of memory, shakes hands with imagination, and 
enables you to enjoy the scene at leisure. 

These are pictures that explain themselves, or 
%g at least permit the gazer to furnish his own explan- 

84 ation—and that is the most complimentary of all imag- 
inative work, and produces a species of gratitude in 
_& the minds of the audience. 

Victor Perard is one of the younger artists of 
our country. His name would indicate him to 
be of French descent ; but he is, I believe, a na- 
tive of the Greater America, which has thus far 
shown such a cheerful willingness to assimilate 
the best brain of the world. He has, however, 
lived in Paris, and contributed to some of the | 
leading French illustrated journals. He is now 
living a quiet domestic life in our American metropolis, and 
has done much good work for its periodicals. 

In “ The Tourist,” one notices with every line of the sol- 
emn-looking individual an intense desire to get over the 
ground promptly and see everything possible on the way. 
‘There is something in the painful though unstudied diligence 
with which he keeps his carpet bag close to his person, that 
may enable a lively imagination to-peep through its sides saint 
and detect notes for a forthcoming book. 
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“At the Lunch Stand” is Whit- 
tier’s ‘ Barefoot Boy,” transferred 
to the city. His lips are not 
“redder still, kissed by straw- 
berries on the hill ;” nor may he be 
coated with “outward sunshine,” 
or full of “inner joy.” The lux- 
urious bowl of milk and 
bread which our Quaker £ 
poet describes, is not his, 
even with the wooden dish 
and pewter spoon; but he | 
seems happy for the moment ' \" 
with the cup of more or less 
hot coffee which he imbibes. 
_ His jaunty, independent attitude ae ape 
" shows that he is bound to get all 
haps palatable beverage ; that he earned it, and 
is entitled to it. 
“The Street to the Sea” is in fact a picture 
of the sea, although the same is hardly in sight. Everything shows that we are 
approaching the great Country of the Waters. The villas in view; the wheel- 
harrowed road, admirably foreshortened ; the deep shadows upon each side of the 
way ; human figures looming faintly in the distance ; everything, in fact, is some- 
how telling us a tale of the ocean, and we do not need our too sparse glimpse of 
the “solemn main” to tell what majestic voice will soon bring us to a halt; we al- 
most smell the salt air. 
The lazy fisherman CO who has hung out his latch-string 
and is waiting for a dinner to call 
RS upon him, is Perard with a god- 
is send of material—of the kind he likes. 
~ ‘There could scarcely be found a better 
wedding of shiftlessness and ingenuity. 
The primitive character of the man’s 
i ean is apparently not due to the 
climate alone; he takes no thought 
of the morrow, and not much of 
3: the current day, so far as its 
= Syd temporal affairs are concerned. 
aoe But the crude marks of mechani- 
cal ability are all over and around him ; 
one suspender is induced, by its oblique 
trend, to do service for two; an elaborate coil of 
line gives opportunity of play for the largest of 
fin-bearers; the stick in the sand guar- ; 
antees that his expected caller shall not 33 
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man’s peculiar hospitality ; and there is con- 
siderable chance that if a “ bite’ occurs, the 
line will waken him, as it gradually warms 
the interstice between his toes. 
“ A Veteran of the Ranks” might almost be 
Kipling’s Mulvaney himself. The fatigue- 
*, cap, which in its jaunty pose seems 
to have vegetated and grown 
there; the drooping mus- 
tache ; the capacious pipe ; 
> are all what might have been characteristics 
of that renowned Hibernian warrior of India. 
| The picture finally centres, however, in the 
' eyes; which contain a world, or at least two 
hemispheres, of shrewdness, of that sort 
which only gets about so far in life, but is 
terribly correct within its own scope. ‘They 
also possess a certain humanity and generos- 
ity, which would be likely to act as winsome daughters of his regiment 
of martial qualities, even upon the battle-field. 

“ Minia- fue, ture Men and Women” include a number of 
the most in- FS teresting of the genus Baby. As everyone 
knows, there he are babies and babies, except to the par- 
ents of one. ‘The infant is the true 
teacher and object-lesson combined ; it THE 
shows us the grace, although not al- ene 
ways the mercy and peace, of unconscious action. 

It has not been away from Heaven long enough 
to learn the deceit of this crooked world, is 
unaware that there is anything in 
life to conceal, and acts accord- 
ingly, until taught better, or, 
. perhaps, worse. ‘These ba- 
bies, or this baby (for the 
same infant ‘has so 
many different ways of - 
acting and appearing, that these may WEG 
all be pictures of the same) can be JES - 
said to exhibit grace in every atti- 
tude and every position, from the sym- fe 
metrical fragment of humanity on the \ 
mother’s arm, to the tot just contem- \ 
plating a walking-lesson. All of them = 
y have a dignified simplicity. 
Vi “Bon Voyage” shows the different 
fE= attitudes which men will take while 
sy Ma intently gazing at the same object. 
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“GRACIOUS GOODNESS !” It does not necessarily follow that 
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a > the “she” referred to is a lady; it may be and 
probably is, a ship, upon which all of our captured 
gazers have friends, Each one takes his 
| ri own peculiar posture of observation ; and 
= AS their characters can be read from them. 
“ Waiting for Orders” is a faithful and 
almost pathetic presentation of that patient, 
long-suffering, but unreliable beast, whose 
Th p ~ Lh y lack of pride and hope have passed into a 
proverb. One is curious, seeing him stand- 
ing there, how life can ever manage to 
wheedle him into the idea that it is worth 
f - living; but the same curiosity arises in re- 
\ t//\ gard tosome men. We often find that these 
} / \ have stowed away upon their persons cer- 
a> tain grains of comfort, concerning which 
we at first failed to take note. Our utterly 
| that of acting as a locomotive 


MINIATURE MEN AND WOMEN, 


toacart. The dashes of the breeze, 
the transports of the sun-bath, the 
puil at the water-bucket, the nourish- 
ment in the manger, all yield him \ © 4 
tribute in a certain amount of pleas- \ Wy 
ure; he has no responsibility upon poe 
his mind, excepting that he is to pull H 
when told to; and although occa- | ™ 
sionally suffering maltreatment from 
the superior race in which he recognizes many ‘% 
of his own characteristics, there is no know- 
ing how soon he may revenge it all, in the twin- 
kling of a pair of heels. 
Mr. Perard discovers himself in these sketches 
to be a_ facile technician, a 
shrewd and [oes sympathetic 
observer, and several dif- 
ferent kinds of a man—all good kinds. 
Observe one thing about him: he is 
healthy and sound all through. His work 
is calm, firm, and kind. There is heart 
init, There is quite as warm a cor- 
SON ~ ner in that heart for the ragamuf- 
7 fin as there is for the howling swell. 
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LANDSCAPE ART 
By Frep Hovey ALLEN. 
With original illustrations by Henry Sandham. 


LANDSCAPE is the only form of art of which mod- 
ern times can boast the discovery. Its appreciation 
is founded in an advanced period of civilization. The 
sense of human beauty, connected, as it is, with the 
most universal of passions, was probably developed 
long before the historical period, and so far as we have 

any information, was manifested in painting and sculpt- 
ure. Every splendor of beauty which the human form could take then found 
expression, ‘The intellectuality of Apollo is manifested by the splendor of phys- 
ical development. ‘The Farnese Hercules is magnificent as the exponent of form 
and strength, the Venus de Medici is an ineffable conception of womanly loveliness, 
and if the realization of strength, grace, and beauty is the one end and aim of art, 
then classic artists would seem to have made advancement impossible. 

But the sense of natural beauty, independent as it is of passion, was of far later 
birth and slower growth. 

In landscape there is beauty without coldness, there is passion without sin. It 
does not isolate itself from deep emotions, the tender sympathies of our lives. In 
it lies a power beyond that of the dramatist or painter of history. Through the 
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ALGONQUIN. 


canvas we may look on Hero’s speechless despair, but we are hopeful. We see the 
rage of Hotspur, but we are not angry; we can recognize Othello’s doubt, but we 
never disbelieved in the gentle Desdemona. But in landscape art the passions 
awakened are our own. Weare not witnesses, we are actors. The memories which 
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rush upon us when looking on the 
happy autumn fields are not even 
the painter’s at whose magic touch 
they come. ‘They are our own. 
The days which are no more were 
our days. ‘The friends whose faces 
are hid from us are our friends— 


** Dear as remembered kisses after death,”’ 


Among modern painters who 
have notably succeeded in this field 
is Henry Sandham. His landscape 
art bears the characteristics of 
which we have spoken. 


HAYING, 


Notably is this true of the “ Ferry-boat at Shelter Island.” 


How the light shimmers through the tree-tops! The furrowed land teeming 


MT. DESERT, FRENCHMAN’S BAY. 


with life, the straining figure of the 
rower, the ancient ferry-boat with 
its load, the flapping sail, having 
completed its work, swinging idly 
in the wind make a scene of natural 
beauty, that touches the wearied 
mind almost like “the benediction 
which follows after prayer.” 
Water-color -has in some re- 
spects a charm beyond that of oil. 
For expressing many of nature’s 
truths, water-color has the advan- 
tage. Delicate effects are suggest- 


ed by a wash, when the same color in oil would be heavy, opaque, and depressing. 


With this subtler medium Mr. Sandham 
is fully at home. His work has vigor, 
purity, and tenderness. ‘There is ex- 
treme light without harshness, brilliant 
color and pulsing sunshine with all the 
illusions of nature. “ The Algonquin” 
presents a bright example. The sinewy 
figure, superbly modelled, with every 
joint and muscle playing beneath his 
tawny skin, reveals a living machine of 
enduring power. The subtle tints of 
“ Haying-time”’ elude reproduction, as 
do those of “ Mt. Desert, Frenchman’s 
Bay.” The distant mountains lift their 
purple heads into the silent air like 
piles of sun-filled mist over a change- 
ful sea. These water-colors possess 
the vigorous qualities of the artist, 
whose touch is full of genius. 
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SAILOR LIFE FROM CATALAN 


By C. S. MONTGOMERY. 


With Original Illustrations by Onofre Gari Torrent. 


BROTHER AND SISTER, 


pictures of this painter, 
strain in the work of so 
taken the ocean for 
A current of warmer 


In Onofre Gari Torrent we have another exponent of the 


pathos of the sea, the hard lives of those who live 
upon it, and the heroic ending of those lives. The 
artist, though he was born in Charleston, S. C., is 
the son of a Spanish sailor, and his choice of subject 
shows the influence of heredity. After study at the 
Academy of Barcelona, and in Paris and Madrid, he 
has settled on the coast of Catalonia, and there he 
finds material that is new, at least to Americans. 
In his sporting children, his toiling men and women, 
and his sailor returning the kit of a lost shipmate to 
his family, he shows types that in sturdiness and 
settled gravity are like those which the French and 
Dutch painters have introduced to us; but the cos- 
tumes, surroundings, and ethnologic cast give to 
them a character of their own. He is original in 

composition, and his figures have both move- 

ment apd fixity. The “ Drawing of the Net” is 


= especially able in pose, the men and women of 


heavy frame tugging at the ropes with ox-like 
persistency and resignation. There is, in the 
an absence of the pessimism that makes a_ bitter 
many of the painters and writers of Europe who have 
their theme. He is grave, but never despairing. 
blood seems to pulse through his veins than the blood 
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THE SAILOR’S RETURN. 
of Breton and his followers. Mr. Torrent was one of the exhibitors at the World’s 
Fair, and he holds the United States in affectionate remembrance. 
i] 
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SAILOR LIFE FROM CATALAN 


By C. S. MONTGOMERY. 


With Original Illustrations by Onofre Gari Torrent. 


In Onofre Gari Torrent we have another exponent of the 
pathos of the sea, the hard lives of those who live 
upon it, and the heroic ending of those lives. The 
artist, though he was born in Charleston, S. C., is 
the son of a Spanish sailor, and his choice of subject 
shows the influence of heredity. After study at the 
Academy of Barcelona, and in Paris and Madrid, he 
has settled on the coast of Catalonia, and there he 
finds material that is new, at least to Americans. 
In his sporting children, his toiling men and women, 
and his sailor returning the kit of a lost shipmate to 
his family, he shows types that in sturdiness and 
settled gravity are like those which the French and 
Dutch painters have introduced to us; but the cos- 
tumes, surroundings, and ethnologic cast give to 
them a character of their own. He is original in : 

composition, and his figures have both move- 
g7, ment and fixity. The “ Drawing of the Net ” is 
am especially able in pose, the men and women of 
heavy frame tugging at the ropes with ox-like 
persistency and resignation, ‘There is, in the 
pictures of this painter, f an absence of the pessimism that makes a_ bitter 
strain in the work of so many of the painters and writers of Europe who have 
taken the ocean for 4 their theme. He is grave, but never despairing. 
blood seems to pulse through his veins than the blood 
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THE SAILOR’S RETURN, 


of Breton and his followers. Mr. Torrent was one of the exhibitors at the World’s 
Fair, and he holds the United States in affectionate remembrance. 
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A RENAISSANCE OF AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ART 
By CROMWELL CHILDE. 


With original illustrations by J. Wells Champney. 


A very keen enthusiasm of mine some seven or eight years ago 
was the little, informal, unincorporated Society of Painters in Pastel. 
It was an enthusiasm in a minor key, of course, but I was filled with 
delight at the brilliant work of this little 
coterie, the dashing, virile reds that 
made up the texture of the gowns of 
the supple girls Robert 
Blum painted, the vigor- 
ous, romantic greens of the 
landscapes Twachtman com- 
posed. Pastel was merely a fad of 
the moment with these artists (William 
M. Chase was among their number and 
dabbled deliciously, if you can dabble 
‘with colored crayons), yet they made for 
the time a distinct, delicate ‘note of 
color” in big, gray New York. Two 


annual exhibitions bore ample witness to their skill. 
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VENUS AND LOVE. 


The society soon died, and I wondered then why pastel was allowed to wane and 
to drift solely into the untaught hands of workmen in photograph galleries. Surely 
the traditions of pastel were noble ones. I had heard tales of its “ Golden Age” on 
the Continent, and knew, even though faintly, of its charm. Certainly in the bits of 
chalk lay as great a power as existed on the palette; greater than in the water-color 
box. Why could not an American prophet come forward ? 

A later day brought the answer to my query. All this time J. Wells Champney, 
long a portrait-painter and a story-teller with the brush, was seriously studying this 
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' medium, new to him, which seemed to open up 

a vista hardly explored. ‘Trained in the school 
of engraving, then entering the field of black 
and white, from there establishing himself in oil 
and water color, he happened upon pastel purely 
as a matter of chance. 

Some girl pupils of his (the story is worth 
relating) had read of the former glories of pastel 
in the French Court of the eighteenth century, 
and they came to him for information. Merely 
4 to satiate their curiosity, “Champ” (as Mr. 
Champney is best known to the art world) 
plunged into pastel lore. From the very first 
moment the possibilities, the daintiness of the 
medium fascinated him. He studied it at close 
range. He has made several pastel pilgrimages 
to Europe, and there, as the charm 
grows upon him, he becomes more 


and more engrossed 
in its de- lights. HER GREATEST PLEASURE, 
The ri- pened expe- 
rience of ws years, his technical facility as a painter came at 
once ( to his aid and resulted in his emphatic success as a 
me worker in pastel. He himself chronicles two factors in his 
a progress : discipline in his youth and four years of freedom in 
the art-schools of Europe. <A rapid review of his working life 
hie Ao; is interesting, for it shows the foundation that has made the 
LA present possible. Born of a good old family of the East, he was 


not exactly discouraged in his day dreams, but his father, a shrewd New Englander, 
insisted he should have a trade to fall back upon, and he chose engraving on wood. 
The war broke out, and “ Champ” went into the field. Returning to Boston, he 
settled down to magazine illus- 
tration. The two great events 
of his next ten years were stu- 
dent days in Paris under the 
tutelage of Edouard Frére and 
a commission from Dr. J. G. 
Holland and Roswell Smith, 
editor and proprietors of old 
Scribner's, to accompany Ed- 
ward King on a long. trip 
through the South, Mr. King 
writing the letter-press for a 
lengthy series of articles. After 
that his New York career com- 
menced. 

So much is sufficient to mir- 
ror forth the kind of man Mr. 
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Champney is. I sat in his studio one 
afternoon of late, and behold! I was 
where on easel, on wall, and back 
against cabinets hung and stood rep- 
licas of that same “Golden Age” of 
pastel and America’s modern applica- 
tion thereof. Nowhere else could the 
scene have been duplicated, or, rather, 
nowhere else is it duplicated. Alone 
among all the artists in America Mr. 
Champney works seriously prac- 
tically exclusively in pastel. 

As a member of the Water Color 


FOUR O'CLOCK TEA. 


BY THE KITCHEN DOOR, 


Society it is his duty to send something 
to each of its exhibits, and this he 
always does. But milady of America, 
herself, her children, her husband, and 
her parents, to portray them all faith- 
fully in the dainty, charming medium in 
which La Tour painted the Pompadour, 
and Louis XV, that Rosalba Carriera, 
of Venice, painted the Astorias and M. le 
Duc of Tuscany, that the Swiss Liotard, 
the Frenchman Prudhon, the French- 
woman Mme. Le Brun used, has become 
his art mission and his excelling work. 


THE MAAS AT DORDRECHT, 
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Few other studios in New / , 
York have the interest that / 
that of Mr. Champney’s offers. 
All is so different there. The 
palette is absent ; in its place is 
a low table covered with boxes 
of chalk of many hues. The 
painter wears a long coat of 
pale brown holland, not unlike 
a sculptor’s garb, The room 
is filled with modern portraits, 
with inspiring, faithful copies 
of famous pastels, with deftly 
toned, delicately tinted ideal canvases. 

In the **Golden Age of Pastel,” before alluded 
to, in the possible renaissance of it in this modern 
time, Mr. Champney is a firm believer. He believes 
in pastel, because of its imperishable, unchanging 
qualities, if only the canvases are kept free from 
moisture, and because from its very simplicity and 
daintiness itadapts ‘ 

itself to the finer touches that make up _por- 
traiture. This is his dictum: “ ‘The portrait- 
painter is the most hampered of men. ‘The 
method of pastel is a very finished one: it 
is expressive, complete, elaborate, a power 
in the way of portraiture, especially of 
women.” 
And looking at Mr. Champney’s por- 
traits, recalling his successes of the 
past and the present, the grace, the 
likeness, the flesh and blood, the life 
he has been able to throw into them, 
one feels that pastel is all he has claimed for it and that he has the key of the magic 
box. It is to Mr.Champney that America will owe the reappearance of acharming art. 


STEEKAGE—*‘ HOME, SWEET HOME!” 


UNDER SARAGOSSA’S WALLS. 
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MONDA 
By GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 


Accompanied by illustrations from the Artist Lansing’s Portfolio, 


In the silence of his little room, high 
above the rest of the city, Raynor—in 
the darkness of the night, alone, un- 
thought of, isolated, was like a being 
poised between heaven and earth, raised 
aloft above the fret and turmoil of the 
streets, but full of sensitive sympathies 
with everything that was going on 
down below. 

In the night, as he sat there record- 
ing the rapid flight of the wind, and 
~~...) taking observations upon the atmos- 
Drawn by Henry McCarter.” phere, the rain came pattering eagerly 

at the windows, with a cold, swift touch 
that had something uncanny about it ; and yet the sound was soft and appealing, 
too, as though the tapping on the glass were that of some poor, helpless thing, 
bereft of voice, but entreating piteously in this manner for admittance. 

Scientific observer though he was, trained to cool matter-of-fact moods, the 
pathetic reiterated sound affected Raynor strangely. All the city was asleep. Soli- 
tary, he remained at his weather-bureau duty, although the huge prosaic building 
beneath him—so full of throbbing human activity by day—was now as barren and 
deserted as the moon. 

Here in the tower on its top was perched the government observatory. As he 
occasionally glanced 
out through the win- 
dows he saw that in 
the other great build- 
ings round about there 
shone at intervals the 
ruddy glare of gas, or 
a wan electric pallor ; 
and from some of the 
roofs jets of steam 
puffed up in spasms 
into the wet, overhang- 
ing obscurity — the 
gleams and_ exhala- 
tions of night-laboring 
humanity. But Ray- 
nor’s work had nothing a painting by Stanley Middleton. 


to do with these. Until ““ HERE GOES!” 
Copyrighted, 1894, by Harry C. Jones. All rights reserved. 
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morning he must remain utterly 
severed from the rest of his 
kind, except for the slender 
wire that conveyed whatever he 
had to say to Washington, and 
brought him messages thence 
from all parts of the country. 
Yet in the practical and_scien- 
tific loneliness that surrounded 
him, he was conscious of a pe- 
culiar sensitiveness that thrilled 
in response to all the sufferings, 
the joys, the struggles then 
going on among the human be- eles 

ings from whom he was tempo- 

rarily separated. On a firmly — prawn by Fred Webster. 
braced stand near him rested a GABLES AND GOSSIP. 


“seismometer,” a delicate in- 
strument capable of registering 
the slightest tremor of the 
earth ; so delicate, that it would 
almost respond to a_ passing 
footfall on the sidewalk of the 
street, far down at the base of 
the granite building. As he 
watched the trembling motion 
of its indicator, he said to him- 
self : “ After all, my mind and 
my soul are just as delicately 
responsive to every movement 
in the world as that mere ma- 
chine is !”’ 

And so he listened to the 
soft, pathetic rustling of the 
raindrops, in a sort of trance. 
Then suddenly there came to 
him, he could not tell how, a 
vision which was apparently 
called forth by that sound. 
Mysteriously, he seemed to be 
transported amid storm and 
darkness, to the lonely head- 
land of Montauk —a_ region 
with which he had no special 
familiarity. There the form of 
Drawn by Carleton T. Chapman. a young woman, dressed simply 

A FORTRESS TOWN, in black, appeared before him. 
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He had never seen her 
until then. Yet there 
was nothing strange 
about her face: her 
quiet loveliness seemed 
to him perfectly nat- 
ural, notwithstanding 
a certain pallor in her 
complexion. Around 
her head, however, 
floated a peculiar faint 
light, which took the 
form of an encircling 
nimbus. impal- 
pable white flame 
seemed, also, to be irradiated from her whole figure, creating a luminous atmosphere 
around her. He fancied that she gazed toward him appealingly, as though asking 
him for help, while at the same time warning him of some evil that threatened him. 
Then she retreated slowly, over the rolling, hilly downs. Raynor was irresistibly 
impelled to follow her. Yet he was uncertain whether she was beckoning him to do 
so, or signalling him to keep away ; for, although she raised one white arm and hand 
with a meaning gesture, he could not tell whether it signified invitation or repul- 
sion. Behind her, he perceived 
an angry white rolling of 
ocean breakers, and felt an in- 
tense desire to warn her of the 
peril into which she seemed 
to be receding. But at that in- 
stant she faded from his sight. i = 
The vision was swept away 7 
in the foam of the breakers. 
He returned to a knowledge 
of his actual surroundings. 
“That means overwork,” 
said his doctor, next day, 
when he told him of this ap- 
parition. Raynor, in fact, felt 
very shaky, and thought he : 
wanted advice. ‘* You need 
change of scene and occupa- 
tion,” said tne doctor. “ You 
must go away for a long rest.” 
And so, unexpectedly, he 
came to that restfulness which 
the rushing modern man 
greatly needs. Repose is the 
basis and the real stronghold 


From a painting by Wordsworth Thompson. 


HEEL AND TOW. 


From a painting by George A. Reid. A 
FIELD FLOWERS. of energetic action. 
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Drawn by Dan Beara. 
A FAERY GALLEON. 

All his life—that is, of conscious memory—Stephen Raynor had felt a desire to 
achieve some ideal aim, although that aim had not even yet become clear or abid- 
ing. Nevertheless, he had given some of his best years to the study of art— 
earnest, impetuous study that demanded all or nothing ; complete success or total 
failure. ‘“ No compromise ! no half-way house for me,” he used to exclaim to his 
friend Lansing, who was really a stalwart and successful painter. ‘“ Let me get to 
the great goal, or else die in the ditch I have to cross on the way !”’ 

He had made a long course at the Art Students’ League, and then had gone to 
Paris for a while, where he worked in some excellent studios. 
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“ What is singular,” Lansing once remarked 
about him to a friend, “or, rather, it woud be 
singular, if it were not dual—is, that the man 
shows so much power both in painting and in 
sculpture. It’s a fact, though, that he doesn’t 
quite ‘get there’ in either of them. And so,” 
continued Lansing, who was a most vivacious 
talker, “we again strike the great truth, that 
although a man has two hands, it doesn’t follow 
that he ought to be doing two different things 
with them at the same time. 
Likewise, a man has two eyes, but he 
shouldn’t look two ways with them, be- 
cause then he’s sure to squint.” 

There was a more serious dif- Drawn by Geo. B. Wood. 
ficulty, though, than this. Raynor Pit 
had somehow failed to find or grasp 
a guiding or controlling principle in either kind of art. 
At. the critical moment in everything he undertook, 
while he did not lack “ nerve,” it suddenly ceased to act. 
The idea, the purpose, was always apparent in his 
sketches and pictures, but did not fully translate itself 
into the luminous medium of color and line. In his 
attempts at modelling, the thought or the emotion he 
wanted to express suddenly became petrified to such 
- an extent that it seemed to be hopelessly dead. Clay 
- arfd stone do not live and feel, but they ought to seem 
. to; and this seeming was 
what he could not impart. 

“ The trouble with your 
little ‘sculptures,’ as you 
call them,” Lansing told 
him, cheerfully, “is that they are too Greek, and yet 
not Greek enough.” This vigorous companion was 
fond of puzzling statements. “But they are so 
Greek, in a way, that I doubt whether an ancient 
Greek would understand them. The study 
of Greek, my dear boy, is an excellent dis- 
cipline; but the fact that you can speak 
Greek in clay or marble, after a fashion, 
ought to make you all the more able to 
speak modern languages in the same mate- 
rial, and eke in wood or bronze.” a 

All of which was enigmatic. So was Ray- 
nor’s problem. As he had always, besides, 
had some taste for mechanics and scientific ae 


Drawn by Martha S. Baker. 
TUNING UP. 


study, he resolved to let his art problem “ take“ by Wilson 
a vacation ;”’ and, since he could not afford A STUDIO MUSE. 
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to be idle, although he owned some little property, he S 

. soon—with his usual energy in finding things to do— iy 
worked into a position as assistant weather observer \F Uy ' 
atop of the Equitable Building. | ih 

The very day when he had consulted his physician 
and had decided to resign his place, he met Lansing 
mounted on his customary long legs, and passing 
through Madison Square Park, with long, elastic 
strides. 

“ All wrong, old fellow ; all wrong!” exclaimed 
Lansing, without a pause in his onward gait. “ The 
artist who hesitates, or doubts his own mission, is lost.”’ 

“ But I don’t doubt mine!” said Raynor. 

Lansing stopped abruptly, and turned his high, 
solemn, clean-shaven, inspiriting face full upon 
Stephen. “ Don’t doubt,” he cried, with animation. 
“What? Have you decided? But how about that 
scientific business ?”” 

“T have given it up.” 

“Right!” Lansing hurled the word at him, in a 
big, calm voice. “ Well done! Give me your antenne, old man.” He grasped 
Raynor’s hands, warmly. ‘ And where are you going next?” 

“Don't know. Overwork. I have got to rest.” 

Lansing launched into paradox. “The best remedy for overwork is work. 
Come with me!” 

“Where ?” 

“To Easthampton, Southampton, the Shinnecock Hills—anywhere. Come out 
and work at nature, in the fields, the open air.” 

It was summer, and a dream of shimmering green on the branches of the park 


Drawn by William J. Glackens. 
A FLORAL FANCY. 


Drawn by Harley D. Nichois. 
ADRIATIC BOATS. 
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trees trembled above their heads. 
“ But, first, to my studio,” Lans- 
ing suggested. Raynor went with 
him. It was a spacious, but very 
bare room, in the highest story 
of a tall commercial building, 
and, though devoid of decora- 
tion, was full of canvases, half- 
finished pictures, old frames, 
portfolios, dowdy books, car- 
toons, and all the seeming rub- 
bish and disorder from which 
beauty and the ideal order are 
magically creat- ed. ‘There 
Drawn by Howard Cc. Christy. were screens and cur- 
AUTUMNAL DAYS. tains here 
and there. 
Raynor breathed a sigh of comfort. “It is odd, 
Lansing,” he said, “that scientific men and artists 
find their workshops in the upper stories of build- 
ings, way above the heads of the business men and 
traders who erect the buildings. We are always 
‘on top,’ though they think that //ey are.” ae 
“See here, Raynor,’ Lansing replied, un- 
sympathetically ; “that is a pretty good re- 
mark, but I want you to understand that in my prawn by James G. Tyler. 
studio 7 do the talking, if any is needed. I WAETINGUFORS GING: 
generally do it in other places, too, because i 
there are so few fellows who will plank out what they really think or mean. Do 
you know how they 
served me at the Hap- 
py -Go- Lucky Club? 
Well, some fellow —a 
good wag — thought I 
was talking too much, 
So he scrawled up on 
the wall of the attic, 
where there was a lad- 
der leading to the roof, 
to be used if a fire 
broke out: ‘ESCAPE, 
IN CASE OF LANSING,’ 
That was all right. He 
couldn’t have done bet- 
ter, because precisely 
the thing I want is that, 
after they get through 
THE NOON-TIME MEAL. talking with me, they 


Drawn by M. E. Dignam. 
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should go up on to the roof and commune with the 
heavens, and try to learn something of eternal verities. 
I’m simply pointing the way, so far as I am able, and 
shall be pleased if I can drive them up there. But 
really, Raynor, it isn’t right you should detain me in 
conversation this way. There’s a model waiting for 
me behind that curtain now, for my government wall- 
painting of Justice. First, I have to draw the figure Lh (ii 
naked, I find, and then cover it with draperies ; for we Yt ee 
don’t get Justice exhibited plain, pure, and simple in ‘6 : a 
this world. We have to shroud her in raiment 0 by W. oe 
regulation.” He moved toward the curtain, and then aie Mint lite 

said: “ By the way, isn’t it queer that, when we want 

to depict Justice, we always have to choose a 
female figure; although every one knows that 
woman is the most wajust creature in the uni- 
verse, although the finest human type of mercy ?”” 

He put his hand on the curtain, as though to 
draw it aside and disappear. Suddenly he 
dropped it again, adding abruptly: “Yes, I see 
ae you want to go on talking, Raynor, but you 

isis ee pe mustn’t. I’m busy now, and you of course will 
understand and excuse that. Oh, here, you want 
something to occupy you. Take this portfolio!” 
When Lansing had passed behind the curtain, drawing it close after him with a 
noise of brass rings that grated on the tired man’s nerves, Raynor dropped into an 
easy-chair and examined the portfolio’s contents. ‘They were by different hands. 
Some, giving glimpses of out-door amusement, or woodland or farm life, roused his 
longing for the country. He was especially struck by two, representing figures sit- 
ting in the fields—one of them, that of a woman with something wistful, strange, 
and lovely in her face, who, although not really like the lady of his weird vision, im- 
mediately made him think of 
her. Still another drawing re- 
vealed a quaint old house or 
two in some far-off village, each 
with crosses on its gable and 
dormer. Why this should in any 
way relate itself to the woman 
of the grassy field he could not 
tell, but it did so. 

While he was glancing over the 
sheets at random, he drowsed, 
and did not come to himself 
again until the studio was grow- 
ing dark. Then he started up 
and made quickly for the door, 
with a confused impression that 


Drawn by Harry Fenn, 


he was due at the Signal office. TROUT FOR BREAKFAST. 
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He had opened the door before he ii aie 
realized the absurdity of this idea; 
<=“ but in that moment he caught sight . 
> of a graceful woman in black descending the 
‘| stairway. He could not see her face, since her back 
was turned toward him ; but from the landing below, 
toward which she was going, a faint illumination 
struck upward and seemed to surround the outline 
of her dark figure with a rayed fringe of light! It 
was only for a moment that he noticed this. A 
slight sound drew his attention to the rear of the 
passage, where he saw Lansing at another door, |. pi Ye 
Drawn by ajar, from which the woman must have come. ; 
A. Carter. Tymediately afterward she had turned the 
eer landing and disappeared on the flight below. 
The painter came forward, shaking his finger. “ Sleep-walking or wake-walking ?” 
he assed. “ Whichever it was, Raynor, you are a victim of abnormal curiosity.” 
"se me,’’sa:? Raynor, embarrassed,“ I’ll explain myself presently. Who is she?” 


¢ “My model.” 
Va “But her name?” 
Justice—and Mercy,” Lansing replied, laughing. 


“Did you notice that peculiar radiance around her?” 
asked the other. 

“No. But it was probably from the transom windows of the 
bookbindery below. Come, old fellow, let’s be off to dinner.” 

They went together to the Players, and Raynor did not 
$4 dare pursue further this point which especially interested 
”* Drawn by him ; for he now began to fear that he was in danger of some 

P ae serious hallucination, and hardly cared to expose his weak- 
ness to his comrade. 

Not many days later he had arrived in Easthampton; but the manner of his 
getting there was peculiar. The ms 
two men had gone to New London, 
intending to cross by sail - boat 
through the Sound and the Race 
to Barnes’s Hole, and from there 
make a long walk to their village- 
goal. This was a roundabout way ; 
and it was unusual to sail, instead 
of taking the steamer; but they 
thought it would be novel and re- 
freshing. At New London, how- 
ever, Lansing was called back to 
New York bya telegram. Raynor, 
looking for a boat to go in, found 
that a sloop had just been engaged 
to make a trip in the same direc- 


Drawn by Frank Allison Hays. 


tion, by a gentleman who was a PHILADELPHIA SKETCH CLUB QUARTERS. 
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stranger and was willing to land at Barnes’s 
Hole if Raynor would share the expense. 
This gentleman he found to be a middle-azed 
individual with bushy gray whiskers, invested in 
a suit of sma:i, retiring check stuff, and already 
coiled up in the little cabin, where he had 
further obliterated himself under a gray shawl. 

When Raynor came aboard to inquire 
whether the arrangement was satisfactory, a 
keen brown eye opened like a small search-light 
above the bushy beard and the folds of the 
' Shawl, and a self-contained voice said, almost 
sternly: “ All right, sir; all right! You are 
Mr. Raynor? I am Mr. Wakeman. You will 
keep the cockpit, sir; and I will keep the cabin.” 
eZ Se There was something so naval or military 
— eet ‘about the way in which this was delivered 

Drawn by Peter Moran. 
that Raynor felt himself under discipline, and 
wondered whether he was Wakeman’s prisoner 
or Wakeman was his. He thought the cockpit, though, a safe position. 

As it turned out, he was able from here to observe the rather peculiar conduct, 
at moments, of one of the two informal sailors who were aiding the skipper of the 
sloop. This man, although in a sort of rough marine garb, did not seem to know much 
about sailing. He also took occasion to look once or twice sharply into the cabin, 
and, afterward, kept his eye on Raynor at times, in a way that led him to think 
this nominal sailor was a second element in some interesting mystery. 

The breeze was lively and the sloop’s motion rapid, but the foaming, tumbling 
waters of the Race were rough, the tidal currents strong, so that, what with this 
and frequent tacking, they did not make Barnes’s Hole until quite late in the after- 
noon. ‘The traveller Wakeman belied his name, by being or appearing very sleepy, 
and Raynor thought he affect- 
ed qualmishness, so as to pre- 
vent conversation. When they 
landed, however, he was alert 
enough, and looked perfectly 
well. The gray shawl was done 
up in a trice into an amazing- 
ly small roll, and hung at his 
side with a tiny satchel by a 
strap over his shoulder. ‘* Now 
that we’ve got the dry land 
under us,” he announced, 
“there’s room enough for two 
men to stand, sit, or talk to- 
gether ; and the first thing to 
do is, get something to eat.” 

There was a rustling pic- by Edward Loval Field. 
nic grove near, with weather- OLD MILL, BRITTANY. 


A HEIFER. 
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beaten tables and benches under the trees. From a neighboring 
house they obtained some light refection of fish, cold meat, coffee, 
and ate it here to the singing accompaniment of wind : 
and leaves. Yet in spite of Wakeman’s sudden good- 
fellowship, Raynor fancied himself under close scrutiny 
from that brown, search-light eye, and wondered what 
this odd encounter would finally lead to. It soon became 
clear that, however unsocial at first, Wakeman was now 
determined to stick to him. 

“TJ suppose,” said this odd acquaintance, “it’s about 
time for us to hunt up a wagon if we want to reach 
Easthampton before deep night.” 

“T shall walk,” Raynor returned, briefly. | 

“Oh, well,” said Wakeman, “I trust I should not “‘» 
be so rude as to go ahead of you. 
walk, too.” 

There was nothing for it but 
to agree, and they finally se = 
out together. Raynor was painfully divided be- 
tween the surmise that 


his companion might 
be a pedler who was 


NS about to victimize him 
with magic shaving- 


soap, a gold ring and 
watch thrown in at twenty-five cents, and 
perhaps to make him act as accomplice 
in working off 


these goods on other peo- 
ple; or that he 


eee Drawn by James Hall. 


LISTENING, 


was an itinerant murderer. 
The lonely road they were 
about to traverse was not a 
Drawn by Frederic Remington. promising one for a_ pedler, 
though excellently suited to any- 
one in the homicidal line. On the other hand, it was 
not usual for either pedlers or murderers to cross Long 
Island and Block Island Sounds at their widest part, 
in a craft specially hired, and to insist 0a walk- 
. ing through the woods with a man they had 
Vi fp never met before. . 
lye If Raynor was in doubt, Wakeman might well 
1 4 be also. It was impossible to tell from Stephen’s 
aN appearance—with his sinewy figure, his soft pink 
complexion, his light golden beard, determined feat- 
ures, long arms and long delicate hands that yet were squarish 
and practical at the finger-tips—whether he was a superior 
artisan, a far-seeing young business-man, or an idealist in whom 
y gk tae the power of the soul outweighed all other forces. And why, 
: =\ Wakeman might have asked, should this peculiar youth have 
selected this extraordinary route to Easthampton, which he 
also had chosen ? 
Nevertheless they journeyed on, in that mutual suspicion 


, 


Drawn by H. S. Watson. 
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which is often one of the strongest bonds _ be- 
tween men and draws them closest together. 

It was a broad, grassy road, skirted by oak- 
trees and haggard-looking sycamores or “ button- 
woods.” At. first they could see everything 
around them, and the country was charming. 
Blueberry and huckleberry bushes grew thick and 
struggled up against the low fences as if to over- 
pass them. Sweet fern was clumped here and 
there; thorny green-briar came clambering over, 
and the flighty yellow flowers of the mosquito 
weed hovered delicately in places. Then the 
woods thickened. But here a_ beautiful little 
hard foot-path began, as though to reassure 
them ; running along beside the road, but follow- 
ing curves of its own among the trees, like a 
fanciful variation accompanying the ordinary 
theme of travel; sometimes hiding in obscurity, 
then springing out again upon the beaten highway. 

Wakeman instantly resorted to this path, and 
as there was not room for two abreast, Stephen 
took the lead. The woods were deeper than before, and tall; the 
shade was heavy; evening had begun to fall mistily. Now was 
the time for the man behind to strike if he had any such fantastic 
intention. But thisact of confidence or fearlessness on Stephen’s 
part evidently pleased him, and he showed it by an expression 
\ of disgust—“ Bah! this path is off the course !”—and struck 

‘. out amid the trees to the road again. 

Farther on he exclaimed: “The road is too sandy!” 
‘\ Thereupon he sprang up the bank and resumed the hard, 
¥\ narrow path. “Come on!” he cried, as Raynor hesitated. 
_ Then Stephen also mounted the bank, and this time he 
followed instead of leading. They had come to the heart of 
the woods, and the way led down into a gloomy hollow; but 
Wakeman marched on unfoncerned, looking neither to right 
nor left. It was evident that he was returning the tacit com- 
pliment of trust which Raynor had already paid to Azm. 

When this eccentric little footway had again brought 
them up on to a knoll densely surrounded with underbrush, 
Wakeman stopped abruptly ; drew out a cigar ; turned around 
and offered it to Raynor, who declined it. 

“You don't smoke? Well, here goes!” He struck a 
match; but, instead of taking a light, held it up so that he 
could scan Raynor’s face even to the eyeballs. Then he 
touched the flame to his cigar, and as he puffed asked 
casually : “Do you know this country?” 
bt FC iem: “No,” said Raynor, giving away whatever advantage he 
{A YOUNG FISHERMAN, had had, and instinctively bracing his muscles. 


Drawn by D. D. Smith. 
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“Well, I do,” returned Wakeman. “To 
me all these surroundings are places of the 
past.” 

“And to me,” said Raynor, with a swift 
lightness that he could not account for, 
“they are places of the future! I don’t 
know what is going to happen in them.” 

“No more do I,” said Wakeman, with a 
grim laugh, which was the first sign of 
humor he had given. “ But, whatever hap- 
pens, I don’t think it’s going to be much 
harm toyou. Do you trust me, young man ?” 

“T can’t say I do; but if you give me 
your word, I will try to.” 

“T give you my word!” Wakeman an- 
swered ; then, wheeling round, trudged on- 
ward again. 

They had not gone far when he threw 
down his cigar, pressed its burning point out under his foot, and whispered : “Some 
one is following us. Listen!’ Both stood still. In the dull murmur of an imper- 
ceptible wind, and the faint swaying and crackling of the woods, Raynor could not 
be certain that he heard anything else distinctly ; but, after a short time, he fancied 
he was aware of a cautious movement among the trees some distance behind them, 
and the sound of a stealthy human footfall. 

“Go where / go,” murmured Wakeman. And, unpleasant 
though the situation was, Raynor went with him, while his 
strange guide thridded his way through apparently impass- 
able thickets. After a long and arduous struggle they 
came out on a distinct road again, though it was. still 

Drawn by Irving R. Wiles. banked in on either side by dense walls of younger trees, 
ee re which allowed a clear glimpse of the stretch ahead. 
“We have gained a mile on him,” said Wakeman. 

Then, as they pursued their route past solid masses of 
dark juniper trees, or paler willow, or smooth beeches bent 
down, contorted and knotty from the effect of wild winds in 
their youth ; or stepped into spreading mats of “ deer- 
feed”’ clustering with its small leaves on the flat of the 
open wagon-way, a curious talk took place between them 


Drawn by William Hofacker. 
JOB-LOTS IN MOTION. 


at moments. 
“T have my life in my hands,” Wakeman said, “and I 
don’t care much who takes it now, if I can only accomplish 
justice and do the right thing before I leave these dig- 
gings.” 
“T only wish I had my life in my hands,” Raynor re- 
sponded, impetuously. ‘Then I think I should know what 
to do with it.” 
“Oh, well; you’re young,” said Wakeman. “ Your life is 


of the future, and you can find out what its purpose is, if you gypsy cupReN, GRANADA. 


| al 
Drawn by { 


emphasis—“ to get too strong a grip 


sparkle if the moon were out, full ! 
it, Isee. What zs it?” 


also, was nothing but a quiet wind 


vert it somehow into a spiritual 
Drawn by food of life for future generations. 

peri While he was musing over this 

he noticed that Wakeman had 

drawn from his tiny bag a tinier dark lantern and 

had shot a ray from it across the road toward a 

small house, so low and shrunken with age that it 

seemed to be creeping down into the ground. 

“That’s where I was born,” he said. 

“You? Born there!” Then a most unfitting 
hilarity seized upon Raynor. “And where,” he 
asked, “are you buried—or where do you expect 
to be? Is it in this graveyard, where you will be 
made into grist by the old wind-mill?” 

“T should be glad to be buried here,” said 
Wakeman, “and forgotten !”’ 

Midnight had surrounded them. The mile- 
long, scattered village was asleep under its tower- 
ing, venerable trees. 


ing certain spots with 
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have not allowed the evil of the past or of the present”’—with great 


on it.” 


The moon at intervals softened and brightened the mist as 
they talked and trudged. When, late in the night, they reached the 
edge of Easthampton village, Raynor exclaimed: “Look there, 
Wakeman! What is that pretty lake, on the left? How it would 


There’s a fine old tower near 


“Come closer,” said Wakeman, “and you ’ll discover.” 

They advanced, and Raynor saw that what he had supposed 
was a lake was only an ancient graveyard full of white tombstones, 
over which the mist was lying languidly. The: romantic tower, 
-mill, which seemed to be wait- 
ing patiently to grind up the humble harvest of death, and con- 


Drawn by M. Dixon. 
MEDITATION. 


A light burned in the little 


hotel which they passed; but the points of illu- 
mination in other houses were few. The air was 
filled with sweet, moist perfumes from flower-beds 
and hedges of box. At intervals Wakeman threw a 
~~ beam from his dark lantern here or there, scrutiniz- 


eager interest. “ They are likc 


the faces of old friends,” he said—* or old enemies. 
I lived here, Mr. Raynor. Here I was in love; here 
I was good, and here I was irretrievably wicked.” 
Stephen was inclined to remonstrate against 
these eccentric proceedings. “I can’t comprehend,” 


= Jing a he said, in a severe, practical tone, ‘“ why you persist 
in flashing that bull’s-eye all around. Far back on 


Drawn by Albert E. Sterner. 
SKETCHES. one following you.” 


the road you seemed to be in such dread of some 
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i “ Ah!” returned the strange 


traveller, ‘“‘that was different. 
Now Lam I can take care 
of myself, and it doesn’t mat- 
ter who sees this little artful 
dodger of a lantern, for it 


throws no light on me, but 
only on these places of the 
past.” 
Raynor concluded that it 
was high time for him to part 
Drawn by J. Henry Henken. person, and seek his own lodg- 
mai ing. It had been engaged for 7 
him by Lansing, and his luggage had been sent. on in advance; but as the hour 2 
was now so late, and nearly all the houses in sight seemed to be asleep, “I leave you 
here, Mr. Wakeman,” he announced. ‘I shall go back to the hotel for to-night.” : 
“Very well,” said the other, calmly. He had closed his lantern. ‘If we ever 
meet again, Mr. Raynor, you will perhaps understand me better.” ‘ 


In another instant they would have said good-night and separated. But just 
then the moon, which had all along been working gentle witchcraft in the upper 
air, shone forth; and the fog seemed to clear. They were standing on 
the broad earth sidewalk, beneath high embowering trees, and could see 
near them a quaint old house with an angled balcony below the eaves, 
set back from the street. Flowering shrubs and vines 
grew in pots and boxes on this gallery, and trailed over 
the balustrade. And at a large swinging 
window, flung open on the balcony, they 
beheld a beautiful young woman, whose 
face leaned upon a half-bared arm, resting 
elbowed on the sill. 

An indescribable sensation thrilled 
through Raynor. The face of the lady 
whom he saw there—he could have sworn 
—was that of the lady of his vision. In- 
voluntarily he exclaimed, in subdued tones : 
“There she is, as Isawher! At least it is 
her face. Yes, there she is.” 

The effect upon Wakeman seemed to be 
almost as great. His voice shook, as he re- 
sponded : ** Heavens above us, yes! There 
can be no mistake about it. That is she.” 
. Raynor glared at him in something 
like angry astonishment. “Are you,” he 
asked, “merely echoing me? Or do you 


know her ?” 
Do I know my conscience ?” his com by Mase. 
panion retorted. ‘“ Of course I know her, A CLEAN STREET? 
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and I thought that you did. You spoke 


” 


So. 
“ Who is she, then? What is her name?” 
“Her name,” said Wakeman, “is 


Monpa!” 


Il. 


After uttering the name of the myste- _ 
rious girl, Wakeman strode away sharply, 
yet with soft steps, indignant ; it seemed, 
that he had been surprised into a definite 
confidence, but Drawn by Leon Barritt. 
unwilling t oO PROTECTION. 

. make any sound that might betray his presence and 
Raynor’s to Monda. As they had been standing in 
shadow and had spoken in whispers, she could not see 
them and apparently had not heard their voices. 
For this very reason Raynor was loath to call Wake- 
man back, and, before he could recover from the general 
dazed feeling that had come over him, the strange 
traveller had passed completely out of sight, he could 
hardly tell how or where; for the moon had again 
shielded herself behind clouds. <A sort of pearly dark- 
ness enveloped Stephen. He glanced once more in the direc- 
tion of the balcony window where they had seen Monda, but 
she was no longer visible. Until that moment—isolated 
though his life had been for years, with none of his near- 
Drawn by Victor Perard. est kin remaining alive—he had never fully realized the 
A TREE'S LIFE-STRUGGLE. — sensation of being utterly alone in the world. But he felt 
it now. Turning silently, he went back to the small hotel and took a room there. 

When he woke in the morning, rested 
but slightly bewildered, he heard the 
sweet early fluting of robins among eA 
the fruit-trees, and the loud, una- an 
bashed call of an oriole from an elm, NY 
sounding like “ Dovie, dovie, come 
here!” All this was very natural 
and refreshing. “For a man sup- 
posed to be suffering from nerves 
and overwork,” he reflected, “ last 
night’s experience doesn’t seem 
to be just the right antidote. It’s 
curious that I don’t feel any the 
worse for it, but rather better. 
The long tramp was a good thing 
for me.” He held his hands up 


before him in bed. ‘“ My finger- Drawn by Allan B. Doggett. 
nails are pink, and I seem to be THE SPELL OF THE CROSS. 
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full of vigor.” ‘To prove which, just 
for his own satisfaction, he jumped 
up, washed, and dressed with light- 
ning alacrity. But the thought of 
Monda kept recurring to him. ‘The 
mere sound of her strange name 
echoed through his brain like the 
cadence of a far-off sea-surge, mel- 
ancholy, yet blending with the happy 
gurgle of the robins ; and he remem- 
bered his vision. “ Yes, it was she, _ 
it was she!” he said to himself, un- 
Drawn by Wordsworth Thompson. 
consciously. “ Hers was the face of 
my vision.” 

He breakfasted, and walked out on the long street overarched with trees. He 
looked for Monda’s house and found it, though it now seemed dull enough, since 
the blinds were all closed and Monda was nowhere in sight. ‘Then he hunted up 
his lodging at Mrs. Driscoll’s, where his trunk, bag, and artistic trappings had 
already arrived. It was not far away from the spot where he had seen Monda, and 
he was delighted at discovering, when he had occupied his cosey, second-story room, 
that, through the gaps of the thin-leaved locust trees near his window, he could 
catch a glimpse of her abode. 

Strolling about, he rejoiced in the quiet picturesqueness of the ancient village, 

and gloried in the predominant influence of 

the sky ; for in this low-lying, humble and 

Ww ge a lovely region the heavens seem to play a 

7% large part, and to bend down gently 

over the land from their great height. 

Early in the afternoon Lansing 

~ came down by train and stage 

from New York, and Raynor spoke 

“to him about this effect of the 
heavens. 

“My boy, you, have hit the 
centre of the target first. time!” 
exclaimed Lansing. ‘ Don’t you 
know that John Howard Payne, 
the author of ‘Home, Sweet 
Home,’ lived in this village ? And 
you remember his line— 


OLD PHILLIPS CHURCH, 1750. 


‘Accharm from the sky seems to hallow 
us there,’ 


Yes, yes! I never quite thought 
out what he meant. But you have 
struck it.” 

Raynor, as a weather-observer, 


Drawn by James Symington. 
. A MARTINIQUE WOMAN. was intensely amused by the quaint 
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weather-vanes in two front yards near the street. These 
consisted of a tall post on which a little painted wooden 
man was mounted, who had paddles or oar-blades instead 
of arms. To see him scooping the air with these flat fins, 
in search of a wind at every delusive gust of air, was 
highly grotesque. Many of the older houses were of the 
“salt-box ” pattern (locally so known), with an upright 
front anda long stoping roof at the back, looking like a lid 
which could be raised ; a pattern taken from Holland, where 
some of the Pilgrim settlers of this region had dwelt in 
their first exile. Nearly every house also had at the rear 
a little farm or orchard area. ‘The ancient fruit-trees were 
twisted in all manner of fantastic shapes, that somehow conveyed the idea of mute 
tragedy and heroic endurance. ‘They had suffered great adversity in growing amid 
the tempests of this sea-coast garden-land, but showed in their sturdy, picturesque 
forms and lines how beauty may be developed from suf- 
fering. In these farm and orchard patches, too, with 
their barns and hens, there were peculiar round piles of 
fire-wood—always the same—built up in a circular mass, 
the outer logs lying upward at the top, forming a pointed 
dome and silvered with exposure to sun and rain. ‘The 
trees everywhere were coated with a film of green moss 
from the humidity of the sea and the air; and Lansing 
told Raynor that the French chestnuts and English elms 
towering along the single street were, many of them, 
trees that had been cast ashore as saplings froma wreck 
on the neighboring sands some fifty years ago. 

a rae Then, at each end of the long village, wasa graveyard 
and a hoary windmill. Beyond, to the south, lay the tortuous sand-dunes that 
hid the Atlantic from sight; and on the other side of these, again, the rum- 
bling, tossing, glittering ocean rolled moaning against the wide, sandy beach. 

The whole place seemed to speak or to breathe softly of hardship, struggle, 
and quiet endurance, crowned now with peace and modest 
plenty, with luxuriant verdure and simple contentment. 

“These are the sources of real 
power,” said Raynor, after they had 
finished their explorations. 

“T rather think so,” Lansing re- 
plied. 

They took dinner together in a 
little hut that Lansing had_ built 
among some queer, Oriental-looking é 
sassafras-trees in a hollow of the Zou 
sand-hills near the beach. “It isn’t = 
a studio,” he explained, “ but only a 
meditating place.” And then Raynor | 
told him all about his curious experi- py awn by Marie Guise Newcomb. 
ences of the previous day and night. “ PATIENT AND WILLING.” 
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“ Well, if I didn’t know you,” said Lansing, “I should think 
you were crazy or dreaming, or that somebody else must have 
been dreaming this for you. But you haven’t told me the girl’s 
name. What did your strange man say it was?” 

“ Monda.” 

“Monda? Why, that’s simple enough. ‘There’s only one 

girl could have that name. It’s Monda Rhodes, of course.” 

“You know her, then ?”’ 

“Yes, yes, my boy. All there is to it is, she is a girl who 
wants to be an artist, wants to paint, and she can’s paint. I sup- 
pose you happened to come along just when she was mooning on 
the balcony and wondering why she couldn’t succeed in her 
artistic ambitions.” 

“T don’t know that that’s all there is to it,” Raynor an- 
swered, in a tone of opposition. 

“Well, some time you'll meet her probably, and see more 

Albert E. Sterner. of her, and then 

AN EASTERN SOLDIER. can judge,” Lansi ng 
returned, confidently, 
swallowing the last of the Turkish coffee / 
he had brewed as a finish to their light re-  }-yz 
past. ‘ Now let’s back to the village. You l 
must see the home, sweet home, where John 
Howard Payne lived as a boy.” 

They went together to the old homestead 
of Payne, and were hospitably admitted to 
view the kitchen, a large apartment with an 
immense open fireplace. 

“It is so wide and gaping,” Raynor Drawn by Frank A. Carter. 

observed, mus- EASY TYPES. 
ingly, “that it iooks hungry.” 

“Ves,” said Lansing, “as hungry as poor John How- 
ard was for a sight of it when he wrote that immortal 
song in foreign lands and longed to see this dear old 
simple place which he was never to enjoy again.” 

“ T wish I hada home,” said Raynor, quietly. ‘* You 
are a happy man, Lansing, with your wife and your 
child. When is Mrs. Lansing coming?” 

“In a few days,” said his friend, “and then life will 
bloom again for me in these parts.” 

They were about to leave the historic kitchen and 
hearth when another party of sight-seers came to the 

door and entered. ‘The first in this group was a 

=-~ well-fed, rosy man, who seemed to represent the 
acme of physical well-being and materialism, yet 

he was known far and wide as an idealist in pic- 

torial art. He was no less a person than Schem- 
SPINNING A YARN. erhorn, whose exquisite compositions, typical of 
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poetry and music and of everything that is recognized as most 
lovely, were in constant demand not only as pictures for the 
drawing-room but for wall and ceiling decoration. He ushered 
in, with courtesy, a young lady brilliant in beauty and 
exquisitely attired, Miss Dora Morton, an heiress of 
millions. The smile on her prettily modeled lips 
was enchanting, and she seemed to be all alive 
with interest. 

“Dear me!” she exclaimed, “isn’t it curious 
and wonderful? This is the place he cared so 
much about—this old, battered kitchen dining- 
room. Poor fellow! How lovely!” 

Sunshine poured in from the open door, half 
blinding Raynor. ‘There was a glimpse through 
the opening of trees and flowers, and the scent 
of blossoms and murmur of bees seemed to float in and fill the humble old room. 
Amid all this radiance and perfume he became aware of two other persons who 
were advancing. One of them was a tall, reserved-looking youth, in a very 
perfectly fitting suit of gray—Selden, the younger son of a vastly rich railroad 
owner and stock manipulator. Raynor did not know him, but Lansing did. 

The circumstance above all circumstances for Raynor was this: that, accom- 
panying Selden, there was a beautiful shadow, a shade, a form, a light—well, he 
could not explain to himself in words precisely what it was—but, at any rate, he 
knew it was Monda! 

This was the first time he had seen her face to face, had stood close to her, had 
looked upon her in daylight as a flesh-and-blood creature of whose reality he was 
perfectly sure. Her face was a trifle pale; her hair was dark ; but a bewitching 
glow of color seemed to be lurking under her complexion, and her brown eyes shone 
with a wonderful, calm light, with a look absolutely devoid of self-consciousness, 
though tender and responsive. In their depths, also, there was a quiet sparkle of 
mirth and good cheer that seemed to be most human and companionable. 


Drawn by Homer C. Davenport. 
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(To be continued.) 
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THE ARTISTIC SIDE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
By HENRY MILFORD STEELE. 
With illustrations selected from our last prize competition, 


WHEN Professor Draper undertook to produce that famous photograph of his 
sister—the first portrait ever made by photography—he found it necessary first 
to cover the face of his subject with chalk, and then to paint in the lines in order 
to produce contrasts sufficiently strong for his purpose. Even with this aid he 
was obliged to expose his plate something like forty minutes in brilliant sunlight— 
a severe trial for his sitter—but the result was astonishingly good under the 
circumstances. 

In these days of instantaneous lenses and dry-plates of marvelous sensitiveness 
the conditions of light are no longer of vital importance. ‘The thousand artifices 
that are known to the skilful photographer, and are made use of in the develop- 
ment of his plates, have made the question of exposure one of less consequence. 
Strong sunlight is no longer necessary even for very brief exposures, and instan- 
taneous pictures taken under conditions of light that before the invention of dry- 
plates would have required many minutes, are now common enough. Plates that 
have been over-timed are almost as easily manipulated in their development as 
those that have been exposed under perfect conditions of light. 


Photographed by A. N. Lindenmuth. 
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Photographed by the Misses F. S. and M. £E, Allen. 
“BUTTON, BUTTON, WHO’S GOT THE BUTTON?” 

The ease with which these things are accomplished has become largely a matter 
of mechanical perfection; but the art of posing remains as difficult and illusive as 
ever. The “ dozen-imperials-for-seventy-five-cents ” photographer of the Bowery 
may be as expert in the matters of exposure, development, and even of printing, 


Photographed by Helen P. Gatch. 


HOP-SCOTCH. 
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as is his more aristocratic contempo- 
rary of the Avenue ; but in his compo- 
sition and posing he usually comes to 
grief. And this is where the art comes 
in. Anyone can learn, by means of a 
little care and practice, to take a photo- 
graph that will be highly satisfactory 
from a technical stand-point ; but com- 
position in photography is as much of 
an art as it is in painting, and as much 
care should be taken in the selection 
and arrangement of the subject. To 
some this comes as a matter of course. 


Photographed hy Mrs. A. P. Gest. 


THE ANGELUS. 


Mary W. MacDermot. 


BUNNIES.” 


Photographed by 


There are people who seem to have a 
sort of happy natural faculty for skilful 
and artistic composition and posing ; 
while to others it is a matter of long 
and patient study, and plenty of hard 
work. Many books of advice and sug- 
gestion have been written on this sub- 
ject, some of them excellent; but ex- 
perience is the best of teachers, after 
all. Harmony and good composition 
are by no means easily acquired, except 
by the fortunate few, and the mastery 


PLAYING MAID,” 


ike. 
Photographed by the Misses F. S. and M. E. Allen. 
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of these qualities requires an 
endless amount of patience, 
care, and practice. The ability 
to profit by one’s failures is a 
qualification of the highest im- 
portance, and there is no fail- 
ure in photography so absolute 
that some useful lesson cannot 
be learned from it. 

In the illustrations that ac- 
company this article we have 
some excellent examples of 
careful and painstaking com- 
position, and others that are 
not quite so fortunate. In the 
picture entitled “ Will It Bite?” 
although the figure of the girl 
is a trifle stiff, the treatment of 
the lines is admirable, and the 
freshness and novelty of the 
subject make a picture that is 
charming. The subject called 
“ Hop-scotch” is not so suc- 
cessful. It is all lines and 
angles—all too square and rig- 
id. There is no central point by Coorge 
of interest to attract and hold APIOENGOR SEAL: 


the attention, and the lines are 
unpleasantly severe. In the picture called “ Button, Button, Who’s Got the Button?” 
the children them- 


selves are extremely 
good in character, and 
the photograph tech- 
nically is an excellent 
one; but there is a lack 
of naturalness and ease 
about the attitudes of 
the figures that make 
it evident that they 
were posed for the 
purpose. The absence 
of freedom in the fig- 
ures, and the fact that 
they are placed all ina 
row, make the picture, 
on the whole, disap- 
pointing. The subject 
entitled “ Bunnies ” is 


Photographed by Fred W. Cawein. 
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Photographed by Richard H. Kimbal. 
FEEDING HER PETS. 


evidently a snap-shot taken somewhat at random, while “ The Angelus,” though it 
shows more care, is almost equally unfortunate because of the awkwardness of its 
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lines. In the picture, “Playing Old 
Maid,” the figure of the old man is ex- 
cellent, and the child is not bad; but 
the composition would have been much 
improved if the picture had been cut 
off considerably on the right. The 
lines at the left of the door are not 
altogether pleasant, and a trifle more of 
foreground would have helped the com- 
position materially. in the picture of 
a lady holding a teacup, the composi- 
tion, with the exception of the unfort- 
unate streak of light at the right, is 
thoroughly good. The arm of the chair, 
the table and the vase of flowers take 
their places perfectly, and their relation 
to the figure is exactly as it should be. 
The figure itself is exceedingly well 
posed and lighted, and the whole forms 
a picture that is unusually artistic. 


Photographed by H. W. and W. L. Minns. 
THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 


In “ Solitaire” the study of the old 


' 


Photographed bv Milton Lorved, 


IN THE STUDIO. 


man is excellent. His pose 
is good, and the lighting 
is particularly effective ; 
but the arrangement of the 
accessories betrays a lack 
of study. In the full page 
of the girl watching the 
cats we have an interest- 
ing study of the figure, 
but the composition would 
be much more pleasing if 
there were less foreground. 
Something could be spared 
also from the top and left 
side of the picture. The 
pose of the girl is excel- 
lent. 

“Tn the Studio ” is un- 
satisfactory, because it is 
a live figure that is shown 
on the easel, and not 
a painted canvas. The 
grouping arrange- 
ment are good, but the 


a 
‘ 


little statue at the left might have been omit- 
ted. 
“The Village Blacksmith” is an extremely 

good study of character. Although the subject ' 

itself is unimportant, the composition, pose, — 
! and lighting all show the work of a practised 
hand. “Wreaths for May” shows a good bit 
of composition and a very graceful pose. It is 
natural, easy, and unaffected, and makes a pleas- 
ing picture. In “The Artist Asleep” we see 
much care in the arrangement of the picture, but 
the effect is 
marred by 
the inaccu- 
racy of some 
of the minor 
details. The 
hold 
which the 
artist has 
upon_ her 
brush, and the careful pose of the brush itself, 
lead us strongly to suspect that she is not 
asleep at all—only shamming. 

“The Innkeeper’s Daughter” has many ex- 
cellent qualities, but it is not without faults. 
The railing at the left is altogether too obtru- 
sive, and the superabundance of background 
dwarfs the figure and makes it of secondary 
importance. Asa picture of the back entrance 
to the inn it is 
a conspicuous 
success; but 
as aportraitof 
the innkeep- 
er’s daughter 
it is not so happy. There is too much back- 
ground for the daughter. Her pose is good, and 
the arrangement of her dress is capital, and, with 
the surroundings simplified, this would be a pict- 
ure of merit. All these pictures are excellent 
froma technical point of view. In the criticisms 
here made, they have been considered from an 
artistic stand-point, which takes little account of 
mechanical qualities. As a whole, they form an 
interesting and picturesque collection, and fur- 
nish evidence of the fact that the art side of Faerie Mary W. MacDermot. P 
photography is growing in attractiveness. COMING THROUGH THE RYE. 
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Photographed by Carrie B. Hicks. 


THE ARTIST ASLEEP, 


Photographed by C. S. Harris. 
WREATHS FOR MAY. 


: 


Photographed by Richard H. Kimball. 


THE INNKEEPER’S DAUGHTER. 


A LEGEND OF TO-DAY 
By Mary T. EARLE, 
Illustrated from photographs of Miss Jennie Goldthwaite, 


SOMETIME when all our questions are settled, when our realism and our romance 
are blended in tradition, a student of the future will turn over the thin tomes of 
mythology and modern fiction, and say, “ How close these mortals followed in the 
footsteps of the gods.” 

It happened once in a time of war that two sisters 
were left together in a wild, hilly borderland where 
many battles were fought. In their secluded valley 
they could not see the battles, but the booming of the 
guns reached them and they came to listen for it as 
for the voice of a companion. Vertile, the younger 
sister, pleased herself with fancies about it, and went 
apart to hear it and to dream. Sometimes she would 
lie for hours shaded by a spreading tree, wishing 
that she might take her toy-like sheath of arrows 
from under her head and go to find the battle. Then 
the older sister would come calling through the 
woods and lead her back to work and to play; but 
above their chatter she always felt the booming of 
the guns. 

Vertile had heard of art and music and great 
DREAM.” houses where a few people amused many by playing 


**SHE WOULD LIE FOR HOURS UNDER A SPREADING TREE.” 
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at life and death and love, but she knew very little of these things, for she had grown 
to womanhood in the wartime, and everything but life, and death perhaps, was shut 
away from her by the armies. That was one reason why she wanted to get out 
where the guns were, they seemed to know all there was to know in the world. But 
her sister said that when you were near them the guns were fearful, though they 
did very well so far away; and she made Vertile promise that they would stay 
together and defend each other if soldiers from the armies came by, though she 
did not think even stragglers would find their valley, 

One day as Vertile lay under her favorite tree, gazing up into the air, she heard 
a soft footstep near her, and, thinking her sister had come, she stretched up her 
round, white arms. But the hands that took her hands were strange, and they 
touched her in a new way. She felt that she understood more of all the things she 
had never known just by feeling that touch. Yet she drew her hands away and 
turned to find out who was there. It was a soldier from the armies. He was very 
tired of the battle, but it rested him to talk of it to someone who was glad to hear. 
So he told Vertile all about it ; and then he found that it rested him still more to 
tell her how beautiful she was, because she had no idea of that at all, while she did 
have some rude notion of the war. But as she rested on her elbow and looked at 
him, she felt sure that she was not as beautiful as he. She thought he must be the 
greatest general in the armies, though he did not say so, and after he was gone she 
kept thinking over and over what he had said. It seemed but a moment till she 
heard footsteps again. When she saw it was not he she was startled, thinking one 
of the enemy had surprised her. But it was only her sister coming to find her. 
She had forgotten all about her sister. 

It was very dull in the valley after that, and she had to do all sorts of things 
that did not interest her at all. Sometimes she was so impatient that her sister grew 


‘*SHE FELT SURE SHE WAS NOT AS BEAUTIFUL AS HE.” 
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““ THINKING ONE OF THE ENEMY HAD SURPRISED HER.” 


angry; she was sorry for that, but how could she help wishing to be left to 
think of what she had heard? The sound of the guns troubled her, too, because 
she felt they meant peril for him; and yet they called her, called her, called her, 
like an echo of his voice. He had told her that women came to the army some- 
times to be near those they loved ; yet he had said she must not come on account of 
the danger. When it was all over he would come back to her. But the guns called 
her, and called her, and called her, till she knew she could have no peace if she stayed, 
so she stole away and went in the direction that they called. And the strange 
thing was that just as she was fainting with weariness she found him, and he lifted 
her up and carried her in his arms, so that in the midst of the battle she was joy- 
ously at peace. But she feared so to burden him that after a while she made him 
put her down to walk beside him ; and then the battle swept between them and she 
could not find him again, though she searched through all the dreadful tumult and 
the awful things there were to see. At last she was wounded and could only creep 
to one side and see the battle pass. She was too weak to follow after it, and there 
seemed nothing to do except to make her way back into the valley. 

When she reached the valley she wanted to sink down and rest, but the sister 
who had always been so gentle was not sorry for her pain and weariness and wounds. 
She was only angry because Vertile had disobeyed and kept a secret and been hurt. 
So, without any rest or comfort, Vertile dragged her spent body away from the 
valley, and where the battle had passed she stretched herself in the trampled grass 
to wait for death. 

Instead of death sleep came and spun a fragile strand on which to thread more 
days of pain. She sought and sought through all that rugged borderland, but 
always as she followed the luring of the guns the battle moved aside and she was 
leftalone. She might have perished from the weariness, but after many, many days a 
child nestled its soft weight against her aching heart. She saw that it had his eyes, 


and its weakness gave her strength. She had 
never thought she could care for a child, but 
this child was so different, its touch was such 
a joy! She felt there was very little now 
which she did not know; she did not care to 
learn more. She was sure that she would find 
the soldier now, for it would be wrong if he 
did not see the child. 

Poor little Vertile, whom the ancients 
called Callisto, whom we call by many names ! 
There was much for her to know. Her sister 
had turned her away in scorn, but now, across 
the bloody fields where the battle had been, 
there came one who was taller, fairer, and 
more passionate than her sister. The fair 
woman was looking, looking everywhere among 
the rocks and trees, and Vertile knew that she 
was looking for the soldier. Vertile grasped 
the child to run, but the child cried out, and 
then the fair woman saw him with his eyes like 
the soldier’s. She snatched him and threw 
him to the ground. She seized the mother 
by her long hair and dragged her along the 
loathsome field. Vertile gave one great cry 
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‘*BUT THE GUNS CALLED HER, AND CALLED HER, 
AND CALLED HER.” 


that was not her own voice ; but she did not struggle; she watched the hate in the 
fair woman’s face, and she felt herself grow more and more loathsome in the 
bale of that hate until she lost all the semblance of youth and loveliness. When 


“*SHE STRETCHED HERSELF IN THE TRAMPLED GRASS TO WAIT FOR DEATH.” 
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the fair woman dropped her she tried to rise, but could only shamble low over the 
ground. 

But she could still remember; so she went back along her trail, hunting for the 
child. It was long, long before she came to him; she had been carried farther 
away than she knew. She who had feared nothing grew afraid. When the great 
battle roared in the distance and the guns called her as they had called her in the 
valley, she felt that all the battle was against her, and a terror of the strong armies 
seized her, and she would have run from them except that she must keep her face 
turned toward the child. She even longed to hide from the sun each morning as it 
rose, burning pure and merciless in the east, because it cast her shadow on the 
freshened grass; but it was the sun that guided her back. At the sound of a crack- 
ling footstep she would have shrunk away in horror lest some creature that looked 
as she did should come near; but she could not falter, for she knew that the child 
was stretching out his tiny hands to her and calling—at each step she could hear 
his wail. When she found him, he would creep close to her and nothing should 
ever tear them apart. He would see no change in her. She could feel the soft 
caressing touch of his wandering fingers. She choked with the thought that he 
might suffer before she reached him. She could not forget that he was a little, 
helpless thing that needed care ; and, changed as she was, she searched as she had 
never searched for the soldier. She did not know that years passed while she was 
searching. She did not know that the child was no longer helpless and weak. At 
last she saw a beautiful, strong boy roaming through the forest, with a bow and 
arrows. The boy looked at her with the soldier’s eyes, and a flashing light came 
into them. By a supreme effort she lifted herself erect, and his arrow pierced her 
heart. But, as the shrill agony of her parting life cried out, she caught the boy in 
her arms and felt the rapture of his sudden tears upon her face. At last she knew 
all that she was to know of life and death and love. The old look came back to 
her, as a stillness more perfect that that of the valley gave her peace. 


‘“*SHE DID NOT STRUGGLE.” 
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LIVING PICTURES 
By FrANcEs M. BENSON, 
Illustrated from photographs of footlight favorites, 


“ ART may err, but nature cannot miss,” says Dryden, and the effort to prove 
his assertion is an experiment to which the various arts are industriously lending 
themselves for the moment ; for while the drama is bending every energy toward 
artistic effect, fine art, so called, is moving heaven and earth for dramatic effect, 
and both are eager to sacrifice themselves and each other for realism. 

One of the results, or rather caprices, of the present order of things is the 
“living picture,” which, on the stage, is mainly a study of effect brought about by 
a startling arrangement of light and color, vivid without being glaring. The living 
picture has the advantage of being an obvious reality, and it has the further 
advantage of radiance of flesh tints unpaintable, and the knowledge that the flesh 
tints are real, which goes a great way with the spectators. 

Whatever the living picture may leave to be artistically desired is supplied by 
the charm of personality in having a woman of well-known graces to pose as a 
direct interpreter of the artist’s idea. The picture is no longer an ideal: it is a 
familiar presence. Miss Eleanor Barry, in the réle of one of Tojetti’s simple 
maidens, is quite as interesting as when she appears as Shakespeare’s /u/ict or 


Tojetti. 


From photographs of Miss Eleanor Barry and the painting by Virgilio 
AN EMBARRASSING QUESTION. 
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| Ophelia, and her years of character study 
enable her to handle “ The Embarrassing 
Question” quite as intelligently. Perhaps 
it is due to those years of insight that the 
question seems to her more of a serious 
than of an embarrassing nature. Her ex- 
pression is that of suddenly awakened 
responsibility rather than the girlish con- 
fusion contemplated by the stalwart youth 
before Miss Barry was so cleverly photo- 
graphed into the original young lady’s 
place. However, the nineteenth-century 
girl would be apt to take a practical rather 
than an embarrassed view of the situation, 
even if she were to be actually transported 
into the surroundings of a remote century 
in time to have personal inquiries made of 
her under the rose. 

Miss Katharine Florence, in spite of 
her loosely attired wooer, is quite on her 
native heath in “ Wooing.” The artless 
shepherdess is not more at home under the 
blue skies and in the open air than was the 


From photographs of Miss Katharine Florence 
and the painting by F. Andreottt. 


WOOING, 
“Faun Afraid” of her painstaking 
creation, and, though widely differ- 
ent in spirit, evidence an appre- 
ciative conception. Graceful, Miss 
Florence always is, and with an 
artist’s instinct. 

Miss Shannon, in “ Listening to 
the Fairies,” has only to be her own 
ingenuous, sweetly’ womanly self 
to hear pleasant words of herself. 
Both nature and art have contrib- 
uted to her successes in stage pict- 
ures before now ; the long training 
at the Lyceum would necessarily 
wipe out all artistic heresies from 
her sins of commission. The orig- 
inal picture is well known, with 
its big-eyed, baby-faced ideal, 
with a figure grown to woman’s 

stature. In the living picture, how- 
From photographs of Miss Effie Shannon ever, the type ‘ic tHoatnt a girl ‘whose 


and the painting by C. von Baudenhausen. 
LISTENING TO THE FAIRIES. comprehension has kept pace with 
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her physical development, and the 
whisperings of the winds, the reeds, 
and the night birds fall on under- 
standing ears. The face is not so 
idealic, perhaps, but neither is it 
insipid, and the proportions of the 
picture are well sustained. In 
“Mignon” the setting is modern 
enough to save the most sensitive 
from qualms of conscience over the 
substituting of the real for the ideal, 
and the effect certainly justifies the 
substitution, 

“The Dancing Lesson” finds 
Miss Barry still in the realms of the 
purely imaginary, and with the con- 
templative expression still upon her 
face. She extends a helping hand 


—and a prettily curved one it is— 
to Cupid’s capers; but that there 
are thorns hidden in the roses he is 
dancing among, she is fully aware, 


~ 


From photographs of Miss Effie Shannon 
and the painting by P. Wagner. 


MIGNON. 
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. From photographs of Miss Eleanor Barry 
and the painting by Virgilio Tojetti. 
THE DANCING LESSON, 


and she is on guard accordingly. He isa 
pretty child of idealism; she is a pleasing 
type of realism, and the two have been 
brought together by the conjunction of fine 
art and scientific art for the edification of 
investigators. The motive is not far be- 
hind, but the final result is perhaps farther 
away. 

It is characteristic of this prosy, work- 
aday world that it should desire its ideals 
made somehow real—brought closer, almost 
within touch. Sentiment may embody it- 
self in ostensible fact and time-hallowed 
precepts adapt themselves to later-day 
examples without undue clashing with the 
eternal fitness of things. Please the pass- 


ing glance, and a favorable impression is 
assured. 

Is it the low ebb of imagination or the 
Opinions are divided. 


full tide of realism ? 
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THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS FROM STUDIO AND SCHOOL 


Accompanied by various sketches. 


“Tuis little figure, given by the late Virgil Williams to 
our class in anatomy at the San Francisco School of Design, 
was of such pleasurable interest to me that I like to show it 
to others, having never seen it elsewhere. By covering up 
the baby’s face at the right side of the head you will ob- 
serve that the figure is that of Hercules. Cover the smaller 
face and you find a dimpled babe’s form. This shows that 
the size of the head makes the character of the figure. 

“Apa A, BREWSTER.” 

“ The late Benjamin R. Fitz used the following method in 
completing a ‘tacky’ painting: Press a newspaper over the 
canvas, peel off the paper, and allow the granulated surface 
thus produced to dry, when it may be scraped down, and 
will afford an excellent surface to work into. G. A. Evans.” 

“ Here’s something for your query department. We picked it up at Santa Fé last 
December, and think it a Murillo. It’s about 3 x 4. Great in color—blues and 
reds. The cherub’s a typical Murillo. In the lady’s or man’s right hand is a winged 
serpent coming therefrom. In the left hand isa palm. The feet are beautifully 
painted. In the left-hand corner, far down, we ‘unearthed’ S. IoANEs, evidently 
St. John. Look into it and let us know please. We value it to-day at $50,000. 

“HENRY RussELL WRay.” 

“ Perhaps the question every young artist has asked himself a hundred times. 
is: ‘Am I on the right track ?’ 

“ Are we, as American artists, on the right track? I doubt it. Itseemsto me there is 
awoful lack of thought and purpose in most of the canvases displayed in our exhibitions. 

“« Paint simple subjects,’ etc., is good advice, but why not paint grand subjects ? 
They are often the most simple. Why not devote our energies to something a trifle 
more ambitious than we are in the habit of doing ? BENJAMIN EGGLESTON.” 


“What has become of the long-haired artist so conspicuous in the olden time, and 
marked to some extent among our academicians? To glance about in any large 
gathering of artists on varnishing days or academy reunions, one will invariably 
observe that the long-haired artist is a thing of the past. The same observation 
may be made in the Paris Salon, and, owing to the proverbial custom among 
Frenchmen of wearing the hair cut very close to the head, with a bang in front, and 
the short, tapering beard, it is difficult to single out an artist from a lawyer or 
any one else ; but when ‘the long-haired individual does appear on the scene he is. 


Sketched by Katherine Huger. ~~ 
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immediately taken for an artist, although he may be a musician of some sort in 
spite of us. It is interesting to note other eccentric ways of wearing the hair by 
referring to the collection of some twenty or thirty artists’ portraits shown in each 
number of the Quarterly Illustrator. STANLEY MIDDLETON.” 


“Here comes the millinery,’ said a friend of mine once as a regiment of brand 
new soldiers came prancing down the street. I am reminded of the above remark 
when looking through the galleries of the annual exhibitions—scarely a picture 
that is sincere, ambitious, or even genuine. A lot of fol-du-rol imitations. 

“Tf a man attempts to reach out beyond this skirt-dancing flummery and works 
out an original and dignified composition, spending months in preparatory study, 
and his work comes before the jury, what then? It’s turned toward the wall. The 
little tin Whistlers, Monet counterfeiters, Sargent and Cazin parrots, have swayed 
the jury and the walls are hung with ‘ millinery.’ 

“ Cannot some way be devised whereby pictures are judged, and not men, medals 
given to pictures instead of wire-pullers ? 

“ Even Keats’s death at the hands of the critics is preferable to the freezing out, 
year after year, a serious, sensitive man gets at the hands of these men, who stab 
him in the dark, because he is too high-minded to toady and scrape to them. 

“ Perhaps a sworn jury might help things a little. J. G. TyLer.” 


“ The impressions one will carry away from an exhibition of pictures, and espe- 
cially an artist, has often made me stop and think. How few pictures there are 
that are painted with the artist’s own individual manner in them. Why isit? We 
go out to nature and hunt around for a motive or inspiration. But, alas! we return 
with our bits of nature far from satisfactory. But there is a reason for all this. 
We cannot wipe out of our work every trace of the thoughts amid which it grew, 
and the ideas on which we and our contemporaries live and toil. The difference 
between artists is not in wisdom, but in art; we all but apprehend the truth. We 
say, I will go to nature, and the truth will take form. I will see nature in my own 
way, but we come in and are as far from it as ever. You stand and note the light 
and shade on yonder distance, and that beautiful strong bit of sunlight just touch- 
ing the sides and backs of the cattle in the foreground, which gives that warm 
touch of red which holds the eye. 

“Then in a moment, and unannounced, the truth appears—a certain wandering 
light, a dancing of the different pictures we have seen at the last exhibition flits 
across the brain, like yon cloud shadow that is moving across the distant hills. 

**You are doomed. You shake your head and say, ‘I have studied too much 
other men’s methods.’ There the impressions have been stored up on the reten- 
tive organ, though you knew it not. 

“Go away to nature, and live near to her, and study her simplicity, for such as 
have eyes capable of being touched by simplicity, love, and lofty emotions. Insist 
on yourself ; never imitate. Your own gift you can present every moment, with 


Sketched by Frank A. Carter. 
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the cumulative force you will receive, away from so much of this adopted talent of 
others. It is time American artists would study the precise thing to be done by 
them at home. And why need we copy. Beauty, convenience, grandeur of 
thought are as near to us as any, and if we study the wants of the people, the 
habits and forms around us, we will soon create a taste, and sentiment will be satis- 
fied. I am weary of these gray nothings. Do that which is near to thee and you 
cannot hope too much, or dare too much. J. HENDERSON KELLY.” 


“Mr. A. YouNG DAUBER. 

“Dear Dauser: It is with no small degree of deprecation that I attempt the 
advice you request. You say you have ‘finished’ (!) your art studies; don’t 
mean to illustrate ; and are going in for * high art’ (always with a big A). 

“ As to your first statement : why, bless your innocent assurance ! you can only 
finish your studies with your life. As to your aspiration ; almost thou persuadest 
me to become a Punch, and give you the immortal advice to a young man about to 
get married—‘ Don't.’ I say almost ; for the road is long and rocky. Yet rather 
would I applaud your determination if yor first will prepare for it. But, still, one’s 
thoughts are negatives, from which impiessions are made in spoken or written 
words ; every rule of life might be prefixed by a little prohibitive monosyllable. 

“Don't think you are a genius (though you may be), nor forget that all great 
achievements are accomplished by the three Ps—Patient, Painstaking, Persever- 
ance (oh, no; they are not synonymous, if you will take the trouble to analyze 
them). Mastery of the elements of one’s occupation is almost a guarantee of suc- 
cess. So never cease your studies—the chief element of which is correct drawing, 
in any medium. We are sometimes amazed at the coolness and precision with 
which a surgeon successfully performs a difficult operation, forgetting that his deft 
hands are directed by a mind confident in the knowledge of mastered details, and 
he is always studying. ‘ Pray without ceasing’ means: ‘ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might ’—a kind of prayer that brings its own answer. 

“ Don't ‘dawdle ;’ don’t wait for inspiration to woo you ; woo her, and she will 
respond. An artist’s love for loafing is proverbial. 

“« Hitch your wagon to a star’ of high Ideal, which is the real in the domains 
of poetry, music, and art (big A this time); but look to your steps while you climb 
starward, lest you stumble overa good, marketable star in your path, in the shape 
of a meteorite, like illustrating, for instance. If it is a good one—the pictured 
Widmanstattian lines well etched—your money is made. Always put the best that 
is in you into your every picture, and be not discouraged if you fall short of your 
aim; every artist feels and deplores his limitations. 

“ Having learned to depict objects as they are to outward sight, cultivate the 
subtle sense of insight. The Seen is the corporate veil of the Unseen ; but the 
poet and the artist may somewhat pierce it, although it is said, 

‘* The prisoned soul’s best melodies we lose, 
In vain the artist his ideal woos. 


Yet not all in vain. 
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“Study good poetry, history, science; certainly the latter; then you will not 
commit such absurdities as sometimes seen in evening skies painted with the lit 
crescent of the moon turned away from the sun. Cultivate the faculty of observa- 
tion, and you won’t say, as a very eminent astronomer recently said of a pictured 
‘Evening Star’ reflected in still water, that Venus couldn’t cast such a reflection. 
(You remember we saw her dancing once with the smooth ‘ swells’ on Long Island 
Sound.) The world-known scientist, from gazing with such absorption at the Real, 
missed its beautiful incorporate Ideal shining at his feet. 

“Don’t paint the naked ; a clean mind knows the boundary line between that 
and the nude. 

“ Don’t forget that there is a business side to art; don’t be above it. Carefully 
cultivate that difficult acquirement—tact, and you will find that gold can be had in 
exchange for something else than ‘ brass.’ 

“Don’t think that an artist is a demigod; neither look at art through the 
narrow tube of conceit for your own particular ‘ school.’ 

“Don’t, I prithee, everlastingly talk ‘ shop.’ 

“Don’t, like me, waste too much mianight oil. The clock strikes twelve, and 
so no more, but Good-morrow. BENJAMIN LANDER.” 


“ Does the American’s work deteriorate after returning from abroad? When the 
relative qualities of the American artist’s work, here and abroad, are judged, we 
must consider the value first of the authority expressing the opinion. In so doing 
we will find that art-writers and art-workers do not altogether agree. Our writers 
on the subject, knowingly or ignorantly, are continually treating us to a species of 
self-admiration when the question of American art is brought forward. 

“The particular phase which the question treats of, viz..—whether the American 
artist improves after returning to his native country—our critic generally decides 
in a superficial manner, and on the general principle that foreign influences make 
our painter un-American and un-original. Without at all desiring to discuss this 
point it is only necessary to take the opinion of American artists generally, those 
most competent to express one, and one will find that they hold that the American 
does not improve after returning here, nor does he hold his own as compared to 
what he did while abroad. That this is so is not surprising when one considers 
the conditions under which the American works abroad and here. While on the 
other side the art-students and painters have very little to worry them from a finan- 
cial stand-point, for no matter how little they live on, and some live on next to noth- 
ing, they all have at least their subsistence assured them from some source and for 
some time. Relieved of the struggle for existence for a period, our artist quickly 
learns; and in the blissful state of being able to paint, paint, paint all the while, 
surrounded by fellow-workers full of enthusiasm, masters who are looked upon as 
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demigods, exhibitions where the greatest works of modern times are shown, mu- 
seums where the apotheosis of every great painter is held, do you wonder that the 
American is stimulated, and finally produces pictures, some of them as fine as any 
painter over there? 

“ His base of supplies given out, he returns to the land of the future art, as it 
is called, and attempts to realize on his stock in trade, his art. He sends to the 
exhibitions, and if his works are not refused as too ultra, he is generally treated as 
a species of curiosity, the critics speaking of his work as ‘that of a young man 
lately returned from abroad, who gives great promise,’ etc., and that is the end. 
On buyers’-day his work is usuaily left out in the cold, no matter how artistic, or 
rather because it is too artistic, and little bootblacks, pretty, insipid girls, and 
washed-out landscapes are eagerly bought up. He then tries painting portraits, 
but finds that those who can afford to have them painted would prefer the painter 
to have a swell studio, give musicales, a flunkey to receive them, and to be generally 
fooled. Our friend then has to make up his mind. If he is constitutionally fitted 
to play the ‘society racket,’ so called, he makes a great splurge, gets badly in 
debt at first, and, at the end of a greater or lesser length of time, becomes a society 
painter, whose work becomes more commonplace every day. Should our young 
painter, however, be incapable of toadyism, but two alternatives are open to him— 
teaching or illustrating—and I should add a third alternative, starving. In the 
former case he plods along wearily, trying to make a living teaching young ladies 
to paint flowers, brass candlesticks, etc., and little by little lowering his standard 
of art until he has reached the point of bad taste where his pictures will sell. 
Should he choose illustrating he has a fair means of livelihood, but with very little 
time left to him for painting, and the inevitable monochrome entering into all his 
works in color. 

“Tt is possible, however, that the returning artist has the means to do as he 
pleases, for there are such rare specimens among artists, and prefers American life 
to that of the other side. Here is a man who certainly should improve with 
practice and the power to undertake serious work, relieved as he is of all minor 
worries. But the inevitable law, that all things are affected by their environ- 
ments, holds good here. However independent a man may be, he still strives 
for the approval and applause of his fellow-men, so that when he attempts to 
paint above their tastes he is not rewarded with that praise which he feels his due, 
and that he sees bestowed upon meretricious and empty daubs ‘that tell a story.’ 
To gain this overestimated and coveted honor of being talked about, little 
by little his pictures lose their individuality, and he is merged in the general 
mediocrity. 

“ That the above discouraging statements are true it is useless to deny ; it isnot 
necessary to mention names to prove their truth, for every artist will testify from 
his own experience. Having stated the fact, the question naturally arises, What is 
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the cause of it? The answer is simple: ‘The universal desire to ‘ get there’ is at 
the bottom of it all. The general rush after money makes picture-buying a specu- 
lation, and the picture is treated as so much merchandise, regarded solely from the 
stand-point of its market value, no attention being paid to its intrinsic qualities. 
Say what you will, the artist must live from his art, and not upon beautifully spun 
theories of art for art’s sake ; and so long as the measure of success is judged by 
matters not pertaining to art, just so long will this discouraging state of affairs 
continue. The remedy lies not with the artist, for he asks nothing better than to 
be allowed to do his best, but with those who form public taste and opinion—our 
art-writers, dealers, and buyers. M. Co.in.” 

“*Be sure and put in all the rags. I only just tumbled to what you was up to,’ 
said the jolly tar, as he looked up from his boat and discovered me taking in the 
situation. ‘I ain’t no millionaire that can afford a new suit of clothes every hour,’ 
he continued. ‘All the more picturesque,’ I replied, ‘and I hope you will wear 
those same clothes for several days yet.’ ‘Oh, yes,’ he said. ‘ All that worries 
me is I am afraid they won’t hold out long enough.’ 

“Your complexion is somewhat improved since last we met,’ I said, addressing 
a fisherman who was busy about his nets. ‘ Hope so,’ was the short reply ; ‘but I 
want to see that picture when you get it done.’ ‘Certainly,’ I assured him, as 
I recalled the canvas that portrayed his begrimed and blackened appearance 
on the day of tarring the nets. 

“If it so happens that you, my student-reader, cannot attend a summer art 
school ; if the Shinnecock Hills are a-way beyond your reach; if there are as many 
obstacles as miles of old ocean between you and the art-students’ Mecca—Europe— 
just serenely plant your white umbrella somewhere, anywhere, and go to work, 
and by the use of your God-given instructor’s eyes and ears you will soon find 
that you need not bury yourself in the background of a Brittany town in order to 
find something interesting to paint. It has been said that Mark Hopkins on one 
end of a log and a student on the other constitutes a university. Can it not be 
said with equal truth that a white umbrella with an art student under it, a will to 
do in his head and a love in his heart, creates a summer art school and one of the 
factors in the great American school of art of which the future remains to be 
written ? Because you cannot do as you would, do not be content to be parsed in 
the objective case, past tense, agreeing in number and person with all the mean, 
disagreeable, and discouraging things your friends say of you—yet they are friends, 
indeed, and later on we thank them for thus helping us along—but go to work 
now. You may see but one flower in the midst of a field, you may have read or been 
told that it should not be placed in the middle of the canvas, or a still, small voice 
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within may tell you that ‘art is selection,’ and you may feel just how to place your 
subject, or uncertainty may dampen your enthusiasm, especially if any of the flying 
missiles of a certain class of artists have crossed your path; that ‘anything is well 
enough, only get the character of it ;’ composition is an ‘old fogy notion ;’ but 
if you have wit enough to see some things without being told, do not be impatient 
with someone that has to be instructed, remembering that that someone may be very 
bright on some points that would expose your stupidity. So it comes about that 
hints and helps are pertinent wherever the white umbrella raises its claims. 
Furthermore, do not be disturbed by the clashing of opinions, only please do not 
give us any new ones until some of the present have been tabled, for some of us 
are too apt to forget the beauty and necessity of simplicity. 

“ Nature reveals herself only to the earnest seeker. A degree of charm and loveli- 
ness lies on the surface, compelling recognition, but truth, character and ‘touch’ 
are never on dress-parade. You may go out alone, yet never alone, for if you have 
sketched, painted, and studied by yourself, year after year, and if your life is 
exempt from public haunts, you will indeed find ‘tongues in trees, books in the 
running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in everything.” Chat and make friends 
with the sons and daughters of nature. Butcher, baker and candlestick-maker, 
farmer, fisherman, foreigner, Yankee, genteel boarder and Down Easter, they are all 
your instructors, and sometimes your best critics are nature’s children. Like one of 
Will Carleton’s characters who had never ‘eaten a grammar or swollered a ’rithme- 
tic,’ they are not befogged by technicalities or hopelessly entangled by style, 
method, schools or ‘fads,’ and so by word or look unwittingly assist you. Here 
is the manner in which I was introduced to one of my farmer models and uncon- 
scious critics. I stopped at the door of an old farm-house and asked for the privi- 
lege of making a sketch of the old shed. Apologies were in order on both sides, 
mine for intruding, the woman’s for the unkept condition of everything. En- 
couraged by my pleasant reception, I asked her if she thought her husband would 
be willing to pose for me. Yes,she guessed so. As he at that moment came up the 
path she said: ‘ Here’s a lady that wants to sketch a lot of dilapidated old things, 
and she thinks you and the back-yard will answer.’ Fortunately good nature on his 
part bridged the chasm that might have forever existed between us as student and 
model. Far be it from me to give the impression that I undervalue good, thorough 
instruction by competent teachers, or the help one can get from proper art critics ; 
they are aids and guides, and fortunate those who can be thus benefited. Yet years 
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of art-school training, with money and time spent wisely and well, diploma beauti- 
fully framed, prizes awarded, a degree of individuality stamping your work, you 
have still to go to nature’s school, sit under her instruction, ere truth and freedom 
will set its individual and indelible seal to your efforts. 

“This world is so full, yet how little some people get out of it, owing to the vast 
difference between those who see and those who don’t see. Verily, having ears, 
they hear not ; having eyes, they see not; but if zeal burns within, a consuming fire, 
then ambition and determination yoked together, perseverance the reins, love the 
driver, you will hear, see and understand, and attain unto some of the good things 
that this world, even American landscape and /ife, is so full of. The falling short of 
what we wish to be, is no reason we should fail to work with a will, to do the best 
we can ; for is not all that we do tied to something else, that someone else is doing ? 
And one weak strand in the rope or broken link in the chain lessens the strength 
of all the rest. I recall one of my first attempts at practising what I am now preach- 
ing. Fond of animals, I concluded to try my hand at a sketch of one of some kind. 
Dare to try was my password to anything that came in my way, so at my urgent 
request a calf was brought out and tied toa tree. ‘Guess you won’t make much 
out of so young a calf,’ said the farmer, as with some difficulty he located the 
object of my choice. That man knew nothing about art, but he did know some 
facts that I learned later on. It was the calf’s first separation from the companion- 
ship of its mother, which may account for his ‘ kicking’ against the situation, yet a 
bond of sympathy at once sprung up between us, inasmuch as we were both green at 
the business, that calf, tree, and rope, became so blended and intermingled with one 
another that it was only outdone by the tangled maze of my drawing, and though I 
may have succeeded in getting a feeling of zeal on my canvas, this lesson from the 
school of experience was far more profitable. I have since then extended the 
borders of my art vernacular, and stop to consider if ‘little boats had not better keep 
near shore.’ If the root of the matter be in one, failure instead of dampening 
ardor but stirs up the energies, increases activities, and invigorates with new and 
firmer zeal to overcome and press forward; hence work, intelligent work, objective 
work, working with a motive, is the ‘open sesame’ to the treasures that unveil 
themselves only to those who seek diligently with all their heart. So, with nothing 
but your white umbrella between you and the blue vault of heaven, set yourself to 
work. True, now and then a sigh for what would be your preference may blend with 
the breezes that waft from mountain, meadow, or sea. Ay, some days may be 
strong enough to loose your white umbrella from its moorings and land it over in 
the next lot; but whatever betide, keep your determination anchored to a fixed, 
and steady purpose, and work on, and perhaps some day, when the history of Amer- 
ican art has been written, its children’s children will rise up and call you blessed. 
Who knows? 

“Only a student. 


ROSALIND C. PRATT.” 
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